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THE SAVAGE WAR 


New from The Kent State University Press 


Meade’s Army 
The Private Notebooks of Lt. Col. Theodore Lyman 
Edited by David W. Lowe - Foreword by John Y. Simon 


Theodore Lyman may well be the finest chronicler of the day-to-day experi- 
ences of a staff officer in the Civil War, and his notebook entries, published 
here for the first time, have an immediacy, coming as close to real-time 
reporting as possible. As combat raged, Lyman penciled notations into his 
dispatch books, including exact times when Meade issued orders and when 
units deployed. He later transformed his notes into a coherent, historically 
accurate narrative, filling the account with personal and military details that 
few others were in a position to observe. With Meade’s Army, editor David 
W. Lowe has completed a task that should have been undertaken long ago. 
ISBN 978-0-87338-901-3 


More Than a Contest Between Armies 
Essays on the Civil War Era 
Edited by James Marten and A. Kristen Foster 


The Frank L. Klement Lecture series has featured the best-known Civil War 
historians, asking them to examine an unexplored aspect of the war or to 
reinterpret an important theme of the conflict. More Than a Contest Be- 
tween Armies offers readers an impressive array of topics, approaches, and 
perspectives certain to interest both buffs and scholars. 

ISBN 978-0-87337-912-9 


Caution and Cooperation 
The American Civil War in British-American Relations 
Philip E. Myers 


This provocative reinterpretation of Civil War-era diplomacy places Anglo- 
American relations within the broader context of the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury, arguing convincingly for the lack of any real chance of British inter- 
vention on the side of the Confederacy and dating the end-of-the-century 
Anglo-American rapprochement back about three decades. 

ISBN 978-0-87338-945-7 


Available from your local hook stores or from www.kentstateuniversitypress.com 
ES] The Kent State University Press - Kent, Ohio 4424? 


National and State Battlefields — including the pristine 
Antietam National Battlefield near Hagerstown, site 
of the bloodiest single-day battle in American history 
and the prelude to the Emancipation Proclamation; 
Monocacy National Battlefield, site of the “battle 
that saved Washington;” and South Mountain State 
Battlefield, site of the first battle in the north. 


Life on the border...one day the Confederate cavalry 
was cooking on your lawn, and hours later, Union 
troops were there...at Union Mills Homestead near 
Westminster. Hear compelling, literal “brother against 
brother” stories throughout the heritage area and what 
it was like to live below the Mason Dixon Line, but 
within the Union. 


Compassion in the aftermath of battle...is an important 
story told at sites such as the National Museum of 
Civil War Medicine in Frederick. See and learn of the 
advances in evacuation of the wounded, and medical 
treatments born of necessity in the wake of battlefield 
injury and disease. 


Free information 


www. heartofthecivilwar.org 
or 800-999-3613 


The Heart of the Civil War Heritage Area includes Washington, Frederick and Carroll Counties in Maryland 
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Upton’s Regulars 


The 121st New York Infantry in the 


Civil War 


Salvatore G. Cilella Jr. 


“This is an evocative, engaging, and 


often exciting portrait of a regiment 
that has been probed by historians 
before—but never with such a fine 
brew of deep scholarship and skillful 
writing, and never with such 
perception about not only military life, 
but also the political and social forces 
behind the lines. Salvatore Cilella has 
made a unique and highly readable 
contribution to Civil War literature.” 
—Harold Holzer, Co-chairman, U.S. 
Abraham Lincoln Bicentennial 


Commission 
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“Cilella provides a remarkably full account of the 121st’s soldiers and 


their circumstances as they enlist, train, march off, and experience three 


years of the Civil War. His research on their experiences and attitudes 


is impressive, even amazing. Well written, informative, and analytical, 


it's everything an excellent regimental history should be. | strongly 


recommend it.”—Steven Woodworth, author of Nothing But Victory: 


Modern War Studies 


592 pages, 40 illustrations, Cloth $39.95 


University Press of Kansas 


785-864-4155 + Fax 785-864-4586 - www.kansaspress.ku.edu 
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The 37th GEORGIA BAND 
announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 phus $3.70 S&cH each, with vendor discounss for quantity orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 8 wack for ddivers (Non-US checks must be drawn on 
American banks, with S&H «$6.00 each; no foreign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 

Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
hetp://netnik.com/37gaband 
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The Congress Gaiter for 
Gentlemen of the Civil War era. 
in stock now, sizes 7 to 1$ EE 
half sizes also. $98.00 
All Leather with elastic sides. 
Fugawee Corporation 
phone 800 749 0387 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscnpts, Documents, 
Original Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


‘, Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 
BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
ersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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Editorial 


DUMBING DOWN 


Way back when I wrote an editorial in which I mentioned the late 
Isaac Azimov’s classic science fiction Foundation trilogy. And now I'm 
going to write another. The earlier one came about when I drafted 
something for the magazine concerning my research on the 2™ Illinois 
cavalry. I mentioned talking to a ninety-one-year-old woman in 
Wessington Springs, South Dakota, the grand-daughter of one of the 
2s troopers, and how she had been dandled on his knee when she 
was two years old. “Dandled,” said my then editorial assistant, Terry 
Johnston, “you can’t say that!” “Why ever not,” I said, somewhat taken 
aback. “Because they won’t understand it,” he replied, referring to the 
readers. “On the contrary,” I said. “Most of them will. And if they’re not 
familiar with the word, the context makes its meaning plain, and if it 
doesn’t they can look it up.” Dandled stayed in. 

The point I’m making is that we do no-one—and certainly not our 
civilization—a favor by dumbing down language. I well remember (and 
mentioned in the editorial) the first time I read Azimov’s Foundation 
trilogy—probably around 1960. There was a reference to a ci-devant 
aristocracy. Ci-devant? I had no idea what it meant. So I looked it up. 
And thus added a word to my vocabulary. A few years later I would not 
have been able to do that, for the editorial staff at Ballantine eliminated 
the word, recasting the sentence to read “aristocracy of the last century.” 
Which brings me to the present. 

My sixteen-year-old daughter Spencer (the one who drew the 
cartoon in issue 11.2) is just now getting into science fiction. So I 
bought her the Azimov trilogy in paperback. I hadn’t read them for 
several years so naturally I exercised parental privilege and polished 
them off in the course of the next three evenings. And as I did so | 
noticed a disturbing pattern—changes had been made in the text. I 
didn’t check them all, but it seemed that in at least half-a-dozen places 
Azimov’s text had been changed, and in every case for the worse. One 
example will have to suffice. 

In the first volume Azimov wrote, so far as memory serves, a piece 
of dialogue in which one character refers to “commerce that sparks 
in crimson and gold.” “A compulsory religion?” responds the other 
character. In the current edition the phrase “crimson and gold” has 
been edited out, so that the exchange now reads as follows: “My people 
will not take a commerce which carries with it a compulsory religion.” 
Response: “A compulsory religion?” The new passage is clumsy (and 
uses “which” when it should use “that”) and repetitious, and also makes 
the respondent sound like a slow-on-the-uptake halfwit. I could also 
mention the typos and other errors the new edition comes up with— 
“burgler’, for example, and the substitution of “horror” for “honor.” Yes, 
I know, North & South has had its share of typos (though I hope they 
are now largely a thing of the past), but I’m just one guy putting out a 
magazine; book publishers have whole staffs devoted to editing. 

In any case, it’s not the errors that I’m worried about—to err is 
human, as they say. It’s the deliberate dumbing down of the language I 
object to. “Crimson and gold” is apparently considered too obscure for 
the hoi polloi. So a perfectly good piece of dialogue is dumbed down. 
My point is this. This is Azimov. This is perhaps the greatest science 
fiction classic of all time. Go on dumbing it down for another fifty years 
and future generations of readers will wonder what all the fuss was 
about—“Who was this guy, Azimov? Yeah, the plot’s okay, but not much 
of a writer...” And if publishers can do this to a classic, what might they 
not do toa lesser work? 

Of course, it may be that Azimov’s widow, or his estate, gave the 
publisher permission to bowdlerize the books by deleting any word or 
phrase that might tax the mental capacity of a ten-year-old. But I very 
much doubt it. I suspect it was the publisher (continued on page 13) 


INDIAN WARFARE? 

Dear Crossfire, | found the discus- 
sion article on irregular warfare in the 
June 2009 issue of North & South to be 
both interesting and enlightening. The 
topic of irregular warfare in the Civil War 
certainly has been neglected by historians, 
perhaps in large part because the sordid 
nature of this type of warfare stands in 
stark contrast to the elevation of the war 
to a noble struggle of “Greek vs. Greek” in 
the decades following the end of hostilities. 
Although all of the panelists contributed 
insights into the topic, I was struck by the 
fact that no one mentioned the probability 
that those men active in irregular warfare 
in the Civil War may have owed a great 
deal to decades of familiarity with Indian 
warfare, often through direct involvement 
either as soldiers or civilians. This would be 
particularly applicable to the trans-Missis- 
sippi states, where contact with often hostile 
Native American tribes was either a very 
recent or even current event. It seems to 
me that Indian warfare, which emphasized 
bushwhacking, hit and run tactics, the bru- 
tal treatment of captives and the targeting 
of civilians and their property bore striking 
similarities to the type of warfare discussed 
in this article. It certainly seems possible 
that the participants in irregular warfare 
were emulating, whether consciously or not, 
the lessons learned from many years of hard 
experience with the nature of Native Ameri- 
can warfare. 

Regards, 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


STRATEGIC ERROR? 

Usually we have more letters from read- 
ers than we can publish, but this issue was 
an exception. So I’m including an email ex- 
change I had with Ethan Rafuse of the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College. 
After all why shouldn’t an editor write to his 
own magazine! 


Crossfire 


Ed: Ethan, Have just finished read- 
ing the latter part of your book on Lee 
and the fall of the Confederacy (time 
does not allow me to read the whole 
book just now!). And I am struck again 
by a niggling thought that occurred to 
me when I first read your excellent article 
we published recently (“Culture and Cav- 
alry: Discourse and Reality, North & South 
Volume 10, #4) on the nature of the two 
principal armies in the East. That is, while 
the culture/resources/situation of the North 
certainly made it possible to create the kind 
of large, plodding, materiel-rich army that 
it did in the Army of the Potomac, in the 
light of what the Confederates could and 
would have to do—create a smaller, faster, 
logistically more flexible army—to cre- 
ate the large slow force was necessarily to 
yield the tactical and operational advantage 
to the Confederacy (assuming they had 
a competent commander). Just because 
they COULD create a pachyderm does not 
mean that was the best they could do. The 
Union necessarily had the strategic advan- 
tage, but was it wise to yield the tactical and 
operational advantage in order to safe- 
guard the strategic edge? A bolder policy 
would have been to create an army similar 
to that of the Confederacy. In the West the 
Union did so (in the Army of the Tennes- 
see) and it whupped the Confederates. Of 
course, this might have been due in large 
part to the imbalance in leadership skills in 
the West. But you make the point that the 
Union generals in the East were compe- 
tent—could not Hooker, for example, have 
waged war a la Lee with a different type 
of army? Hope these ramblings make sense. 
It just seems to me perverse to create an 
army that will inevitably be tactically and 
operationally inferior. Granted hindsight 
is 20-20, but in the West the Union created 
a rapier rather than a claymore. Was that 
choice not there also in the East? And might 
it have been a better choice? 

best wishes 

—Keith 


Keith: You raise interesting and im- 
portant questions in your statement. For- 
tunately, they are fairly easy to address. 
First, there is the matter that armies are 
naturally reflective of the societies that raise 
them and constructing a different Army 
of the Potomac would have been to try 
to defy that fact. Moreover, the Army of 
the Potomac as constructed was an effec- 
tive force. It was not at an operational 


disadvantage--indeed quite the opposite— 
when it was operating where its first com- 
mander and builder, and his disciples in its 
high command, wanted to use it; namely in a 
methodical campaign based on the rivers of 
the Virginia tidewater. When based on the 
James the Army of the Potomac way of 
war was extremely effective, as the opera- 
tions of 1862 and 1864 suggest. And don’t 
just take George McClellan’s word for it. 
Ask Joseph Johnston, who on contemplat- 
ing the challenge of defending the Lower 
Peninsula against the Army of the Potomac 
in 1862 declared his command would be 
“engaged in a species of warfare at which 
we can never win.” Ask Robert E. Lee, who 
was terrified in 1862 by the idea of trying to 
compete with McClellan’s “battle of posts” 
and declared in 1864 that his army could 
not stand a siege and that if the war got to 
the James it would be a mere matter of time. 
That the war was fought on fields between 
August 1862 and June 1864 that favored the 
Confederacy was a decision made by Wash- 
ington strategists (above all Abraham Lin- 
coln and Henry Halleck) over the objections 
of McClellan and his acolytes that happened 
to dovetail nicely with Lee’s own desires in 
terms of where he wanted and needed the 
war to be fought if he was to have any hope 
for victory. 

At the same time, it is as inaccurate to 
see larger contextual forces as the whole 
story as it is to boil everything down to per- 
sonality and lose sight of the role of contin- 
gency in shaping the course and outcome of 
particular operations, A little more caution 
on Pope’s part and Second Manassas would 
not have worked so well for the Confeder- 
ates; a stray shot not hitting the Chancellor 
House and Chancellorsville might have 
ended with Lee in even worse shape than 
he was. All of this of course brings us back 
to Sir Michael Howard’s admonition that 
military history must always be studied in 
breadth, depth, and context—at least that 
is what I have endeavored to provide in my 
own body of work. 

Best, 

—Ethan S. Rafuse 
Ethan, 

In a nutshell, what I was trying to say in 
my last email was that granted the culture 
and resources (in the East, though not in 
the West) lent themselves toward the cre- 
ation of a powerful but plodding army, was 
it nevertheless a strategic error of the first 
magnitude to do so, in that it would be less 
mobile than that of the enemy and that in 
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turn would cede the initiative to the enemy. 

Best wishes, 

—Keith 
Keith, 

The creation of the Army of the Poto- 
mac along the lines it took was not a strate- 
gic error. If used properly, it was a very ef- 
fective force. Even though less effective when 
away from the Peninsula between August 
1862 and June 1864, during those months 
the Army of the Potomac did important 
work containing and wearing down the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Plus, in the 
grand scheme of things, operational stale- 
mate in the East (which wasn’t strategic 
stalemate because of the greater speed with 
which Confederate military and economic 
resources were inexorably exhausted) effec- 
tively served as an anvil while Federal armies 
provided a hammer in conquering the 
West. These were in themselves considerable 
accomplishments, albeit unspectacular and 
thankless ones. Besides, the possibility of 
the East being truly decisive strategically (in 
the sense that a victory there would end the 
war and I hold this out only as a possibil- 
ity) was only there prior to the second half 
of 1862. During that time a hardening of 
Union war policy occurred that raised the 
stakes for the South to the point that there 
could be no quick victory in the war. 

Also, just because the Army of the Poto- 
mac was less mobile doesn’t mean it ceded 


the operational initiative to the Confeder- 
ates. The question of which side had the ini- 
tiative was situational. McClellan seized it 
by taking his army to the Peninsula and 
had it up until the Seven Days, when Lee 
grabbed it by sending Jackson after the York 
River Railroad. McClellan seized it again 
by the speed with which he got to Freder- 
ick in Maryland, and when he crossed the 
Potomac after Antietam. Burnside grabbed 
it at the beginning of the Fredericksburg 
Campaign and Hooker was able to seize it 
at the opening of the Chancellorsville Cam- 
paign. Meade arguably had the initiative just 
before the Battle of Gettysburg began, defi- 
nitely had it when he tried to beat Lee to the 
Blue Ridge passes after Gettysburg and had 
it again in the Mine Run campaign. And 
Grant possessed the initiative for most of 
the 1864-65 Campaign, especially when he 
was on the James. Of course, after the ini- 
tiative was taken, the result was invariably to 
inject fluidity and uncertainty into the situ- 
ation, which gave the smaller and more agile 
Confederates a window of opportunity in 
which would have an advantage and might 
be able to gain the initiative themselves, but 
one that would be closed once the Federals 
were set. 
—Ethan 
Ethan, 
It seems from your response that the 
Union’s correct move in the latter half of 
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A 13” mortar. The Army of the Potomac was powerful, but not nimble. 
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1862 would have been to stick with the 
Peninsula—a conclusion also suggested by 
the upcoming discussion in North & South 
about the proper target of Civil War armies 
[see page 14— Ed]. And of course the first 
Peninsula Campaign might have succeeded 
with a better field commander than Little 
Mac. 

You make a powerful case, but I still 
feel, for instance, that the failure at the start 
of the war to appreciate the need for an ef- 
fective cavalry was unfortunate—and not 
inevitable. Perhaps this point will be picked 
up in our upcoming discussion on Civil War 
cavalry. 

—Keith 
OOPS #1! 

Many readers pointed out that the 
photograph on page 45 of the last issue was 
not of Montgomery Meigs but of General 
Meagher. Apologies—mea culpa. 


OOPS #2! 

We recently published an article on 
Champ Ferguson by Thomas Mays. And we 
omitted to include the usual author’s bio. at 
the end of the article. So here it is: Thomas 
Mays is the chair of the history department 
at Humboldt University in Arcata, Califor- 
nia. He is the author of three books, the 
latest of which is Cumberland Blood: Champ 
Ferguson’s Civil War (Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press). 
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Library of Congress 


Glory Was Not Their Companion 
The Twenty-Sixth New York 
Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War 
PAUL TAYLOR 
$55 hardcover (7x 10) ISBN 978-0-7864-1995-1 
* “Excellent...valuable”— The Civil War News 


* “Well researched...well written. The narrative has 
a crispness and clarity often missing in similar endeavors 
that I have reviewed.” — Ted Alexander, Senior Staff 
Historian, Antietam National Battlefield Park 


The Seventh Rhode 
are Infantry 


The Seventh Rhode Island 
Infantry in the Civil War 


ee, 
ROBERT GRANDCHAMP 
$49.95 hardcover (7X 10) ISBN 978-0-7864-3200-4 in the Civil War 
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« “A fine job” —Civil War News 


* “Remarkable achievement... 
the amount of information is staggering” 
—Rhode Island Roots 
Robert Grandchamp 
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To order, go to www.mcfarlandpub.com or call 800-253-2187. 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


>In February of 1857, Secretary of 
War Jefferson Davis appointed to 
the Board of Visitors of West Point a 
militia general from Massachusetts 
with whom he was much impressed, 
one Benjamin Butler. 

> The situation at the surrender of 
Ft. Donelson on February 16, 1862 
was so confused that Bushrod R. 
Johnson, a Confederate brigadier, 
was able to escape merely by walking 
calmly through the Union lines. 

>In 1862, when a delegation of 
temperance activists told Lincoln 
that recent reverses in the field were 
divine retribution for the Union 
army’s indulgence in alcohol, the 
President replied that this seemed 
unfair, since the other side drank as 
well, both in greater quantities and 
of poorer whiskey. 

> Myles Walter Keogh, who had a 
distinguished career in the U.S. 
Army during the Civil War, serving 
for a time on Meade’s staff, and 
later perished with Custer at the 
Little Big Horn commanding Co. 
I, 7th U.S. Cavalry, had previously 
soldiered in the Papal Army, earning 
decorations for gallantry at the 
Battle of Castelfidardo and during 
the subsequent siege of Ancona, in 
September of 1860. 

>In 1860 there were only 126 
communities in the U.S. that 
exceeded 3,200 inhabitants. 

> By some estimates, over 100,000 
Irish-Americans who had served in 
the Civil War—whether as Yanks or 
Rebs—later supported the Fenian 
movement which conducted several 
abortive invasions of Canada in the 
late 1860s in pursuit of the liberation 
of their homeland. 

> During the ante bellum period, it was 
not unusual for wealthy Southerners 
who had a fondness for their mixed- 
race offspring to send them to the 
North or to France for an education, 


a practice that continued in the post 
bellum “Jim Crow” era as well. 

>On one of his first days at West 
Point, during the summer of 1839, 
U.S. Grant was tricked by some 
senior cadets into standing “guard” 
for hours over a pump, a task he 
only reluctantly abandoned on the 
orders of the less mischievously 
inclined upperclassman William S. 
Rosecrans. 

>In a singularly creative bit of graft 
that certainly outstrips anything seen 
in recent decades, while Secretary of 
War in the Buchanan Administration, 
John B. Floyd, later perhaps the most 
inept of all Civil War generals, alerted 
one of his cronies of government 
interest in a plot of land near Lime 
Point, California, intended for the 
construction of fortifications, so that 
the good gentleman purchased the 
tract for a mere $500, and then resold 
it to the Army for $200,000, thereby 
realizing a 400-percent profit. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Woodrow Wilson’s Yankee Kinsmen 


Like many an American family, 
that of Woodrow Wilson, who would 
serve as the 28th President of the United 
States (1913-1921), was divided by the 
Civil War. 

The president’s grandfather, James 
Wilson migrated from County Tyrone, 
Ireland, to Pennsylvania in 1807, when 
he was about 19. There he became a 


printer and married. With his wife, | 
| he soon moved to Ohio. There he 


went into the newspaper business and 
fathered ten children, among them 
Joseph Ruggles Wilson, the future 
president's father. 

Joseph R. Wilson became a 
Presbyterian minister, and settled in 
Virginia, where the future president 
was born in 1856. Soon afterwards, 
the Reverend Wilson and his family 
moved to Augusta, Georgia. During 
the Civil War Reverend Wilson, an 
ardent secessionist despite—or perhaps 
because of?—his shallow roots in the 
South, served as a volunteer chaplain for 
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| the Confederate Army. 


Meanwhile, Joseph’s numerous 
brothers and sisters supported the 
Union. Indeed, Wilson family tradition 
had it that two of Joseph's brothers were 
generals in the Union Army during the 
Civil War, a tradition oft repeated in 
biographies of the president. 

In fact, the tradition is untrue. How 
it arose can be cleared up by a little 
investigation, which reveals that, like 
many another American family, the 
Wilsons made some common errors 
about the military service of their 
kinsmen. 

Joseph R. Wilson’s eldest brother was 
William Duane Wilson, a journalist and 
politician in Ohio. In one of President 
William Henry Harrison's few political 
appointments before his death, in 1841, 
William D. Wilson was made “General 
Superintendent of Lighthouses” on the 
Great Lakes. After several years in this 
job, William D. gave it up and moved 
to lowa. But he was ever afterwards 


“Dying on the field of battle and glory is about the easiest duty a 


soldier has to undergo.” 


— Sam Watkins, Pvt., 1" Tennessee, P.A.C.S. 


usually addressed as “General Wilson,” 
a common custom of the times. 
During the Civil War, “General Wilson” 
supported the Union. He played 
an important role in raising several 
regiments, and as a result, Company 
B of the 39th Iowa was known as the 
“Wilson Company” in his honor. But he 
himself never served a day in his life. 
Joseph’s other brother, Henry Clay 
Wilson, did serve in the Civil War. But 


he too was never a general officer. When | 
the war broke out Henry was working | 


as a clerk in the Treasury Department. 
He shortly accepted a position as a 
volunteer purser in the Navy. Still 
later, he was offered a captaincy in 
the Volunteer Army, and served as an 
“assistant commissary general.” In this 
capacity he was in charge of managing 
the general supply of rations to the 
troops in a particular command. 

After the war, in the process of 
telling and retelling the story of their 
family history, the Wilsons mangled 
the details of the lives of these two 
men, and the word “general” took on 
a meaning totally different from the 
military status—or rather, lack of same 
—that William and Henry actually held. 
It was a common error, committed by 
many families on both sides. And based 
on this accident in the transmission of 
oral testimony, Woodrow Wilson could 
speak of his two uncles who served 
as generals in the war, and provides a 
cautionary lesson for those who put 
great store in “oral tradition.” 

On the other hand, perhaps it 
wasn’t an error in oral transmission? 

Although Woodrow Wilson had 
risen to political prominence in New 
Jersey, he was a Southerner by birth and 
inclination, and his alleged Union ties 
seem to have helped him at the polls. In 
1912 he became the first Southern-born 
man to be elected to the presidency 
since Zachary Taylor in 1848. So 
perhaps the little error in the Wilson 
family oral tradition was deliberate, 
in the hope—possibly realized—that 
providing the candidate with some 
Unionist connections might improve his 
chances at the polls? 


The 15" Indiana Gets a New Flag 


On May 1, 1863 a new battle flag 
was presented to the 15th Indiana 
Volunteers, serving in the Army of the 
Cumberland. 

Originally raised in May of 1861 
for one year’s service at Lafayette, in 
the northwestern part of the state, 
the 15th Indiana reorganized as a 
three years' regiment and mustered 
into federal service on June 14, 1861, 
under Col. George D. Wagner. The 
regiment served in western Virginia 


| until November of 1861, when it was 


transferred to Louisville. As part of the 
Army of the Ohio, the regiment went 
on to fight at Shiloh, Corinth, Perryville, 
and Stone's River. Shortly afterwards 
it was transferred to the Army of the 
Cumberland, and served on occupation 
duty in the vicinity of Murfreesboro 
into the spring of 1863. Which brings 
us back to the flag presentation on May 
Ist of that year. 

It seems that some young ladies 
from Haskell's Station, in Laporte 
County, Indiana, had learned that the 
regiment was in need of a new battle 
flag. How this came to pass was told 
years later by Sergeant C.H. Todd in 
his history of the regiment, Three Years 
and Three Months A Soldier, which was 
privately published in a limited edition 


John B. Floyd, corrupt 
political appointee and inept 
Confederate general. 


in 1920. By the spring of 1863 the | 
regiment's original colors had “passed | 
through five battles and ten other 
engagements in eighteen months of 
service, and is torn by shot and shell. 
Twenty balls had passed through it, as 
well as two cannon balls, and the staff 
splintered.” 

For the presentation, the regiment 
formed up in line, with the rest of 
its brigade grouped around it to 
witness the ceremony. The color was 
formally given to the regiment by a 
clergyman who had led a delegation 
from Haskell’s Station on behalf of 
the young ladies. It was accepted on 
behalf of the regiment by George D. 
Wagner, who was now commanding 
the brigade in which the 15th 
Indiana served and had recently been 
promoted to brigadier general. 

Accepting the banner, General 
Wagner said: “Tell the young ladies 
of your town that when the war is 
over their then sanctified gift shall be 
returned to them, unless torn to shreds 
by the enemy’s bullets.” 

No sooner had these words come 
out of General Wagner’s mouth when 
a rich Irish voice cried out from the 
ranks, “An ‘ thin we'll take’ em back the 
pole!” 


At that, in a total breakdown 
of discipline, the ranks of the 15" 
—officers included—burst out in 
laughter, which was soon taken up by 
the rest of the brigade. 

Tradition has it that, despite his 
undisciplined outburst, the Irish 
soldier was given an extraordinary | 
pass as a reward. 


Afterwards: The 15" Indiana 
went on to serve in the Tullahoma 
Campaign, at Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga, Missionary Ridge, 
and Knoxville by the end of 1863. 
Thereafter on occupation duty in 
eastern Tennessee, the regiment 
was mustered out on June 16, 1864, 
with unexpired personnel being 
transferred to the 17" Indiana. In 
the course of its service to the Union, 
the 15" Indiana lost 107 men killed 
or mortally wounded and 76 dead 
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from disease, and literally hundreds 
of men who suffered wounds that 
were not mortal or were on sick 
call for various periods. As for the 
battle flag, which was planted on 
Missionary Ridge in a Medal of 
Honor performance by Sgt. George 
L. Banks, it is preserved in the 
Indiana War Memorial. 


—With thanks to John Meekins, 

who is working on a history of the 15" 
Indiana, and would very much like to hear 
from anyone with access to the diary of 
the gallant Sgt. George L. Banks 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 


Lincoln ’s Squirt Gun and 
Sherman’s Loose Lips 


General William Tecumseh 
Sherman is remembered for many 
striking statements about war and 
politics. Among them is a criticism 
he reportedly leveled at Abraham 
Lincoln in April of 1861 for adopting 
half-measures after the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, a comment that has 
received particularly wide circulation 
by virtue of inclusion in Ken Burns’s 
1990 film The Civil War. 

In April 1861, former army captain 
Sherman had just moved to St. Louis 
to run a street railroad company. After 
the Confederate attack on Fort Sumter, 

Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 three- 
month volunteers to quell secession. 
According to Lincoln’s secretaries, John 
Nicolay and John Hay, the three-month 
limitation was required by the existing 
militia statute and the number 75,000 
seemed enormous, being “nearly five 
times the then existing regular army.” 
Nonetheless, as recounted in Ken 
Burns’s film, Sherman is supposed 
to have ridiculed Lincoln for calling 
out so few troops for so short a time, 
saying “You might as well attempt to 
put out the flames of a burning house 
with a squirt-gun. I think this is to 
be a long war—very long—much 
longer than any politician thinks.” The 
squirt-gun criticism had been reported 
before, notably in 1929, when military 
journalist B.H. Liddell Hart opined 
that there could be “[n]o more apt or 
pungent comment” about the three- 
month volunteers. 
But did Sherman really criticize 
Lincoln for trying to quell the rebellion 


10 


with a squirt gun? The answer is almost 
certainly yes, but probably not in the 
elegant form praised by Liddell Hart 
and aired by Ken Burns. In fact, the 
line presents an interesting case study 
reminding us that, as with whispers 
passed around a circle in the game 
“Telephone, many of history’s famous 
quotations come to us in at least 
somewhat garbled form. 

To begin, Ken Burns’s program 
melds two distinct Sherman utterances 
into one. The second half of the 
quotation—predicting a long war— 
comes from a June 3, 1861 letter that 
Sherman wrote to one of his brothers- 
in-law. The first half of the Burns 
version—about the squirt gun—is not 
found in that letter, nor apparently in 
any of Sherman’s other writings. In 
fact, the earliest report of the squirt-gun 
metaphor—in far less elegant form than 
we have today—appeared in the United 


States Service Magazine (USSM), in an | 


August 1864 profile of Sherman by one 
Colonel Samuel M. Bowman. 

Purporting only to paraphrase 
Sherman's 1861 views, Bowman reported 
that, after Fort Sumter, while still living 
in St. Louis and hesitating to commit to 
military service for the Union, Sherman 
rejected suggestions by “his friends” that he 
organize three-month volunteers in Ohio, 
his birthplace. According to Bowman, 
Sherman justified himself by “declar[ing] 
it would be as wise to undertake to 
extinguish the flames of a burning 
building with a squirt-gun as to put down 
the rebellion with three-months troops.” 
Bowman added that Sherman thought 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers was “trifling” 
and that what was needed was all-out 
mobilization for a “gigantic war, to create 
an “irresistible force to crush the rebellion 
in its incipiency”” 

Despite Sherman’s disdain for the 
three-month volunteers, he rejoined the 
regular army as a colonel in June, and 
became a brigadier general in August 
1861. But he fell under dark clouds by 
November, when he “insist[ed] upon 
being relieved” from his short-lived 
command of the Department of the 
Cumberland and was even declared 
“insane” by the Cincinnati Commercial. 
Thereafter, Sherman gradually worked 
his way back to prominence through 
a variety of increasingly responsible 
commands. By August 1864, he was 
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Woodrow Wilson—fictitious 
“generals” may have been a 
political plus. 


second in importance only to Ulysses S. 
Grant in Mr. Lincoln’s army, campaigning 
against Atlanta as commander of the 
Military Division of the Mississippi. It 
was then that Bowman's detailed profile 
of Sherman appeared in the USSM. 
Sherman apparently knew nothing 


| about Bowman’s article until he saw an 


advance promotion for it. Nonetheless, 
there is every reason to believe that 
Bowman was well-grounded in 
attributing the squirt-gun metaphor 
to Sherman. A lawyer in civilian life, 
Bowman had been Sherman's neighbor 
and business colleague in San Francisco 
in the 1850s. Bowman’s source for the 
squirt-gun metaphor was probably not 
any written correspondence dating 
from 1861, as nothing in the profile 
suggests that Bowman was paraphrasing 
a Sherman letter now lost. Further, 
Bowman was not a St. Louis man and 
thus probably could not have talked 
with Sherman at the time. But Bowman 
did have easy access to Sherman early in 
the war as the latter began to rehabilitate 
himself from his alleged insanity. 

By January 1862, Bowman was a 
major in the 4th Illinois Cavalry, and 
he visited Sherman during the latter’s 
service at Benton Barracks, Missouri 
(December 1861-February 1862), and 
later served under Sherman during 
the Union advance on Corinth, 
Mississippi. In his ever-expansive 
way, and likely seeking to justify his 
war record after his notorious 1861 
setback, Sherman probably talked 
freely to Bowman in early 1862 about 
Fort Sumter, April 1861 in St. Louis, squirt 
guns, and three-month volunteers. This 


Brigadier General George 
Day Wagner (1829-1869), first 
colonel of the 15" Indiana. 
Wagner’s controversial stand 
at the Battle of Franklin cost 
him his position in the army. 


is suggested strongly by the fact that other 
details in Bowman’s article were later to 
appear in Sherman's own Memoirs. 
Bowman’s easy personal access 
to Sherman apparently ended by 
June 1862, with Bowman’s transfer to 
the Eastern theatre as colonel of the 
84th Pennsylvania Infantry. By the 
time his August 1864 article went to 
press, Bowman was organizing U.S. 
Colored Troops in Maryland. In the 
interim, in addition to whatever he 
learned directly from Sherman in early 
1862, Bowman had the opportunity 
to supplement his information with 
input from others about Sherman’s 
April 1861 activities in St. Louis. For 
example, Sherman’s brother-in-law, 
Philemon Beecher Ewing, furnished 
Bowman “all within my reach which 
seemed useful for his work” —“certainly 
there is abundant material to make [the 
sketch] interesting.” It is also possible 
that Bowman had input from General 
Sherman’s wife Ellen (directly or 
through Philemon) or from Sherman’s 
friends in St. Louis, with some of whom 
Bowman had business ties before the 
war. Perhaps it was Philemon, Ellen, 
or a source in St. Louis who provided 
Sherman's comments about squirt guns. 
The accuracy of Bowman’s 
reporting is also suggested by two other 
factors. First, the sentiment attributed 
to Sherman is entirely consistent with 
his 1861 views that the Civil War would 
be long and bitterly fought and that 
the three-month volunteers could not 


possibly carry the day, as Sherman 
himself would soon find confirmed 
first-hand on the battlefield at Bull Run 
(July 21, 1861). Further, on July 29, 
1864, the day after the Battle of Ezra 
Church, Georgia, Sherman wrote to his 
wife that he had received and read the 
“proof sheets” of Bowman’s proposed 
article for the USSM. Sherman 
registered no objection to the piece, 
instead concluding that the profile 
“contains enough original material to 
give it the coloring of truth.” 

Assuming that Sherman did 
indeed coin the basic metaphor of | 
the squirt gun in April 1861, how did 
the epigram assume the elegant form 
praised by Liddell Hart and used by 
Ken Burns? The answer seems clear. In 
1865, Bowman and Richard B. Irwin 
published a 512-page military biography | 
of Sherman. In this, they reworked 
Bowman’s 1864 USSM material about | 
the early days of the war, and created 
a more elegant version of Sherman’s 
squirt-gun metaphor, so that it emerged 
as “‘Why, [Sherman] said, ‘you might 
as well attempt to put out the flames of | 
a burning house with a squirt-gun.” 
Thus, it was probably Samuel Bowman 
or Richard Irwin, not Sherman himself, 
who put the squirt-gun remark into its 
present form, a version that has enjoyed 
a robust literary life since 1865. 

The revised comment appears, for 
example, in 1868 profiles of Sherman 
by Whitelaw Reid and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and again in a useful 1891 
biography by W. Fletcher Johnson. 
Many other nineteenth-century authors 
also purport to quote Sherman about 


| squirt guns in different words. By 


textual comparison, it seems clear that 
those other authors were all tracking 
Bowman's 1864 profile or 1865 book, 
manufacturing quotations from them 
to suit their taste, or borrowing such 
faux quotations from others. This 
tends to support the hypothesis that 
Bowman's 1864 article was the seminal 
report of the squirt-gun metaphor. 
More important, these alternative 
formulations of the metaphor serve to 
remind us that we can probably never 
know exactly what Sherman said about 
Lincoln and squirt guns. 

In 1929, apparently drawing from 
Bowman and Irwin's book, B.H. Liddell | 
Hart incorporated (and praised the | 
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elegance of) the supposed quotation | 
in his famous study of Sherman. The 
quotation also appears in a 1971 
biography of Sherman by James M. | 
Merrill, melded with an inexact excerpt 
from Sherman’s June 3, 1861 letter 
predicting a lengthy war. Merrill’s study 
was the most current full biography of | 
Sherman available when Ken Burns was | 
preparing his 1990 documentary, which 
adds some additional text from the June 
1861 letter. 

At the end of the day, the fact 
that it was Bowman and Irwin who 
framed Sherman’s quotation as we 
now know it should not detract from 
the authenticity of the epigram. As 
already noted, the quotation is entirely 
consistent with Sherman's known views 
and Sherman reviewed the 1864 proof 
sheets without objection. Further, after 
the war, Sherman cooperated in the 
preparation of Bowman’s 1865 book, 
in which the squirt-gun paraphrase 
of 1864 appeared in the form we now 
have. It seems, therefore, that we can 
safely assume that Sherman knew 
of Bowman’s 1865 version of the 
metaphor and believed that it fairly 
captured his words and thoughts in the 
turbulent days after Fort Sumter. 

There is a second interesting 
aspect to Bowman's August 1864 article 
that also merits mention, especially 
in connection with Lincoln’s 1864 
reelection campaign. It is often reported 
that Lincoln feared an electoral defeat 
and that Sherman’s September 1864 
capture of Atlanta played a critical role | 
in securing the president’s reelection in | 
November. However, Bowman's August 
article about Sherman could well have 
served to undercut Lincoln’s standing 
with the electorate by reporting that the 
general had made criticisms of at least 
two aspects of Lincoln’s performance 
during the 1861 secession crisis. One 
criticism went to the temporizing call | 
for only 75,000 volunteers, but Lincoln’ 
s judgment on that matter was already 
well known to the public. 

Sherman’s other, potentially more 
damaging, criticism involved a meeting 
he had with Lincoln in March 1861 
(during the very week Lincoln was 
inaugurated). Perhaps exaggerating, 
Bowman’s article reported that 
Sherman, who had just resigned the 
superintendency of what is today 
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Louisiana State University, traveled 
to Washington “to tender [to the 
United States] his military services.” 
This was after many acts of secession 
had occurred throughout the South 
but before the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter. Visiting Lincoln in the White 
House, Sherman reportedly warned 
“that war was imminent, and that we 
were not prepared.” Lincoln’s response 
left Sherman with the impression that 
the president did not realize he was 
“sleeping on a volcano, which would 
surely burst upon [him] unprepared.” 
Indeed, according to Bowman, Lincoln 
“jocularly” told Sherman that “[w]e 
shall not need many men like you: 
the whole affair will soon blow over.” 
Bowman's August 1864 account of this 
meeting is substantially confirmed by 
Sherman's own post-war memoirs and 
by writings of his illustrious brother, 
John Sherman of Ohio. 

Today, surprisingly little note is taken 
of Sherman’s March 1861 meeting with 
Lincoln and Bowman’s article has been 
almost forgotten. Imagine, however, 
what the cable news networks would 
say nowadays if a report like Bowman’s 
surfaced during a presidential campaign 
—a prominent military commander had 
found a war president dismissive of peril 
in a private meeting at the onset of the 
crisis. Indeed, even then the New York 
Times reproduced the relevant portion 
of Bowman’ article in its August 13, 1864 
edition. Surely, if an already-anxious 
Lincoln learned of Bowman’s article in 
August 1864, he must have been pained 
by Sherman's indiscretion in telling others 
that the president had demonstrated a 
“jocular” attitude about the secession 
crisis. Thus, the article can only have 
heightened Lincoln’s anxieties about 
reelection as he and the war-weary 
nation contemplated Sherman’s forces 
stalled outside Atlanta and Grant 
stalled in Virginia. 


Happily, however, Sherman’s troops _| 


soon entered Atlanta (September 2), and 
all could be forgiven. On September 
3, Lincoln congratulated Sherman 
fulsomely: “The marches, battles, sieges, 
and other military operations that have 
signalized the campaign, must render it 
famous in the annals of war, and have 
entitled those who have participated 
therein to the applause and thanks of 
the nation.” 


— Carl R. Schenker, Jr. 
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A.B. in History and a J.D. from 
Stanford University. His prior Civil 
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Gary W. Gallagher, Brooks D. 
Simpson, Terry Johnston, Doris 
Walker, and his wife, Susan 
Sherman Richardson. The author 
may be contacted at wmtecumseh@ 
yahoo.com. 


PROFILE 
The Bloody 1° Maine 


Military deaths during the Civil 
War numbered some 620,000, both 
sides together. 

The fallen met death in many 
ways. They died in groups and they 
died alone, they died from combat and 
they died from disease and by accident; 
some even died from murder or self- 
destruction. 


About a third of the dead died asa | 


result of combat, either killed outright 
or succumbing later to wounds. Combat 
also saw many men wounded who 
would survive. In general, for every 
three soldiers, sailors, or marines who 
died as a result of combat there were six 
or seven others injured, one or two of 
them permanently. Losses in combat 
could be horrendous. 

The Confederacy’s 26" North 
Carolina lost 714 of its 800 men on the 
first day at Gettysburg, 8914-percent; 
roll call on the second day saw just one 
man answer from G Company. The 
Union's 24" Michigan, which battled the 
26" North Carolina that day, lost 362 


| of its 496 men killed or wounded in the 


same action, very nearly 73-percent. 
The Vermont Brigade lost 1,645 of its 
2,100 men at the Wilderness, just over 
78-percent. In the course of the war, the 
Irish Brigade returned to New York with 
but 1,000 men out of the 7,000 who had 
passed through its ranks, a casualty rate 
of about 86-percent. 

But perhaps the greatest loss of the 
war of any unit was that suffered by the 
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Samuel Millard Bowman 
(1815-1885) to whom we 
probably owe the form in 
which the Sherman quote has 
come down to us. 


1* Maine Heavy Artillery. By the end of 
the war, after only ten months in action, 
the 1 Maine had seen some 76 percent 
of the men who had served in its ranks 
either dead, wounded, or taken prisoner, 
including Col. Daniel Chapin, who had 
formed the regiment. 

The 1" Maine Heavy Artillery was 
formed as the 18™ Maine Volunteer 
Infantry in Bangor during the summer 
of 1862, and mustered into federal 
service on August 21, 1862, with 37 
officers and 969 enlisted men, for a total 
of 1,006 troops. It was immediately sent 
to reinforce the defenses of Washington. 
The 18" Maine spent the next fifteen 
months building and manning batteries 
around the capital. In December 1863, 
after training both as infantry and as 
artillery, the regiment was reorganized 
and designated the Ist Maine Heavy 
Artillery. In the spring of 1864 the 
regiment was assigned to the Second 
Army Corps, to help reinforce the Army 
of the Potomac after the heavy losses 
it had suffered during the Battle of the 
Wilderness in May. 

Fighting as infantry, the 1 Maine 


Heavy Artillery was blooded at 
Harrison’s Farm on the Fredericksburg 
Road during the battle of Spotsylvania 
Courthouse. Despite being taunted 
by veteran troops for their lack of 
experience, the men of the 1" Maine 
rose up to repulse an attack by Lt. Gen. 
Richard Ewell’s Confederate Second 
Corps against Federal supply trains on 
May 19, 1864. Fighting as part of Maj. 
Gen. Robert O Tyler’s 4" of the Second 
Army Corps, the “Heavies, as they were 
soon nicknamed, suffered 155 killed 
or mortally wounded and another 369 
men with lesser wounds. 

“They got a little mixed and didn’t 
fight very tactically; one officer said after the 
engagement, “but they fought confounded 
plucky.’ * 

Over the next several weeks as 
the army crossed the James River and 
moved on Petersburg, the 1** Maine 
saw limited action and suffered light 
casualties at Milford Station, North 
Anna, Totopotomay, and Cold Harbor. 

On June 18, however, the 1st was 
picked to take part in an attack against 
newly-reinforced and newly-dug in 
Confederate works near the Hare House 
east of Petersburg, works that had been 
constructed during the night after 
Confederate troops abandoned their 
older, more-easterly works. An attack 
earlier that day had been repulsed, and 
veteran Union troops, remembering 
their experience at Cold Harbor where 
they had attacked earth works and met 
a volcano of fire, realized Confederate 
reinforcements were in place and the 
new works probably could not be taken. 

In effect, a troop mutiny was 
brewing. 

Chosen for the attack along with 
the 1st Maine were the 1 Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery and a number of veteran 
infantry units. Around 4:00 p.m. the 
troops were placed in four lines with the 
veterans to the front and the two heavy 
artillery regiments to the back. All four 
lines were ordered to remain prone until 
ordered to advance. When that order 
came, however, the veterans refused to 
get up and yelled at the “heavies” to also 
remain prone and join them in refusing 
to attack. Heeding the veterans’ advice, 
the Massachusetts men lay back down, 
but the Maine men advanced around 
and over the prone veterans and across 


open ground toward the works. Ina | 


Colonel Daniel Chaplin of 
the 1 Maine Heavy Artillery 
was brevetted both brigadier 

general and major general 

on August 17", 1864, for 
his actions at Deep bottom, 

Virginia. He died of his 

wounds three days later. 


| rain of cannon and rifle fire from the 
| Confederates, the 1st Maine continued 
the attack alone across open ground. 
When it was over none of the men 
had reached the Confederate works, 
and of the 850 men in the 1* Maine who 
advanced, 632 were killed or wounded 
in less than a half hour, casualties of 74 
percent in a few hellish minutes, perhaps 
the greatest loss of any Union unit in so 
short a time in the course of the war. 
Grant’s army as a whole had 
lost 11,386 men killed or wounded 
since crossing the James, and neither 
Petersburg nor Richmond had been 
taken. The remains of the 1 Maine 
settled into the siege of Petersburg 
and continued under Colonel Chaplin 
until he was killed by a sharpshooter in 
August. It then served under Colonel 
Thomas H. Talbot during Grant’s end 
| game against Lee and was present 
at Appomattox. The 1“ Maine was 
then moved to Washington and took 
part in the Grand Review on May 23, 
1865. After service in the vicinity of 
Washington for a time, the regiment 
mustered out on September 11". It was 
discharged at Bangor on September 20" 
In the course of the war the 
regiment’s original 1,006 men were 
reinforced by nearly 1,200 more troops, 
so that some 2,200 men had served in 
the 1* Maine Heavy Artillery. 


On August 21, 1862 1,006 men were 
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mustered in 

By November 1, 1863 175 additional 
men had been recruited 

By November 1, 1864 965 more men 
had joined the regiment 

By September 20, 1865 54 more men 
had been added 


During the war the regiment had 
lost 460 officers and enlisted men killed 
or mortally wounded; another 260 men 
had died of disease and 923 had been 
wounded non-fatally, while 64 men 
had become prisoners of war, including 
21 numbered among those dead from 
disease. As William F. Fox would write 
in his famous, Regimental Losses In The 
American Civil War, 1861-1865 (Albany, 
N.Y.: 1889), “Of the 2,047 regiments 
in the Union Army, the First Maine 
Heavy Artillery sustained the greatest | 
loss in battle. Not only was the number 
killed the largest, but the percentage of | 
killed [19.2] was exceeded in only one 
instance.” Is it any wonder that by then | 
the regiment had become known as the 
“Bloody First Maine”? 

—Chuck Lyons 


(continued from page 4) who took the 
decision to dumb the books down. Which 
is especially ironic, in that the theme of 
the books is the decline of the Galactic 
Empire! I know next to nothing about 
the law as it applies to publishing, but I 
very much doubt the publisher has the 
right to arbitrarily alter the work of an 
author after publication. | don’t have time 
to do anything about this myself, except 
to write this editorial and send a copy to 
the Science Fiction and Fantasy Writers 
of America and ask them to take up the 
cudgels. For starters they should demand 
that Azimov’s work be restored to the way 
he wrote it. 

Anyway (he said, taking a deep 
breath) all this is not only by way of 
uttering a cry for the rights of authors 
and against the general dumbing down 
of literature, but also of assuring readers 
of North & South that you will continue 
to read some of the best prose in the field 
in these pages—I respect our readers, 
and this magazine will never be dumbed 


————— 
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AN ALTERNATIN 


In an earlier discussion article in 
North & South Allen Guelzo, Director 
of Civil War Studies at Gettysburg Col- 
lege and a leading authority on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, advanced the somewhat 
startling idea that “the proper target 
of Civil War armies was not the enemy 
army but certain strategic points.” Sub- 
sequently Allen agreed to expand this 
view and defend it against all-comers. 
Also taking part in the discussion are 
James McPherson, doyen of Civil War 
historians and joint winner of the 2008 
Lincoln Prize (for Tried by War: Abra- 
ham Lincoln as Commander-in-Chief), 
Steven Woodworth of Texas Christian 
University whose latest book is Chicka- 
mauga: A Battlefield Guide, Steven 
Newton of Delaware State University 
and author of such works as Lost for the 
Cause: The Confederate Army in 1864, 
and last (and certainly least in this au- 
gust company!) Keith Poulter, publisher 
and editor of North & South. 


ALLEN GUELZO 

The most famous piece of strategic 
advice given during the Civil War was 
the “opinion” written by Abraham Lin- 
coln to Joseph Hooker (on not one, but 
two occasions) that “Lee’s Army, and 
not Richmond, is your true objective 
point.” 

Considered as politics, this advice 
was (at least) logical. 

Considering that it comes from 
Abraham Lincoln, whose wisdom and 
insight on so many other subjects is 
legendary, it also deserves (at least) re- 
spect. 

Considered from a strictly military 
and strategic point-of-view, it was quite 
possibly the worst advice Lincoln could 
have given, as commander-in-chief, to 
any of his generals in the nineteenth- 
century. The problem was that, as 


commander-in-chief, Lincoln was in a | 


position to insist upon it. 

Lincoln was not, by his own admis- 
sion, a military man. His one brief stint 
of active military duty, in the Black 
Hawk War of 1832, was as a militia cap- 


tain, and it was an experience he invari- 
ably looked back upon as the butt of a 
joke. And nothing about military life 


McClellan, Don Carlos Buell—practic- 
ing strategic minimalism (like the Pen- 
insula campaign) and political sabotage 
behind his back. Lincoln’s solution to 
his ignorance of military affairs was 


—read the books. But the books he 
borrowed from the Library of Congress 
on military science were still under the 
spell of Napoleon Bonaparte’s great 
campaigns, where victory was won by 
decisive maneuver and a decisive battle. 
And so the strategies he pressed on his 
commanders were those of the head- 
long invasion and the all-or-nothing 
death-grapple with the enemy. 
Unhappily, in 1861, neither the 
armies nor the logistics which sup- 
ported them were as short or as simple 


The armies of the Civil War had swol- 


pendous amounts of food and equip- 
ment necessary to keep them ready for 
| combat could only be obtained over a 
| network of railroads and urban depots 
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improved that estimate when he found | 
his principal generals in 1861—George | 


similar to his advice to budding lawyers | 


as they had been at Jena or Austerlitz. | 


len to 75,000-120,000 men, and the stu- | 


STRATEGY? 


Casualties from the bloodiest day—Union wounded at Antietam. 


to which the armies were effectively 
tethered. The size of the American Civil 
War armies (not to mention the low 
levels of experience and training among 
the command echelons) made it unlike- 
ly that any single day’s combat would be 
“decisive” in the Napoleonic sense. And 
Civil War combat proved that. In battle 
after battle, Union and Confederate 
armies collided for punishing rounds 
of fighting, only to stagger back to their 
corners to recruit and re-arm and then 
come out for another round. Not until 
the very end of the war, at Nashville, 
would one army achieve the kind of to- 
tal disruption of its enemy necessary to 
a “decisive” victory. 

What would achieve that disintegra- 
tion more readily, however, was the de- 
struction of the Confederacy’s logistical 
infrastructure. And it is no co-incidence 
that whenever Federal commanders re- 
tooled their strategies to the capture 
of the depot cities and their railroad 
networks, the Confederate armies that 
depended on them collapsed. The great 
Union victories in the West were not 
won over Confederate armies. The 
Union triumphs at Ft. Henry and Ft. 
Donelson, Shiloh, and Perryville only 
saw the enemy regroup and live to fight 


another day. But when Grant instead 
turned to capturing Vicksburg (rather 
than looking to fight Pemberton and 
Johnston in the field, in search of a “de- 
cisive” battle), redeeming Chattanooga, 
and sending Sherman in pursuit of 
Atlanta, then the Confederate armies 
began disintegrating on their own. 

In the East, Lincoln’s insistence that 
his generals fight an overland cam- 
paign, directed at Lee’s army, rather 
than using combined operations to 
threaten Richmond from the James 
River, may have been politically satisfy- 
ing. Militarily, it merely guaranteed a 
series of bloody and resultless slugging 
contests in which both armies came off 
the worse for wear, only to return to the 
Rappahannock line to start up all over 
again. Even Grant, hobbled by Lincoln’s 
belief that armies had to be defeated 
rather than cities taken, waged an Over- 
land Campaign in 1864 which, after a 
month of head-on fights in the Wilder- 
ness, Spotsylvania, the North Anna, 
and Cold Harbor, left the Army of the 
Potomac in no different a position vis- 
a-vis Lee than if it had stayed on the 
Rappahannock and fired blanks. It was 
only after Cold Harbor, when Grant 
shifted the Army of the Potomac to the 
James River line and locked Richmond 
and Petersburg into a siege, that the 
Army of Northern Virginia began to 
fade and shrivel. And it was only when 
Richmond fell to Grant that the now- 
tetherless Army of Northern Virginia, 
bereft of supplies and morale, began 
falling apart. 

As long as the political mandate 
to confront the traitorous enemy and 
annihilate him in a manly fashion 
prevailed, the Union armies did little 
more than accumulate casualties. Once 
they finally made cities like Richmond, 
Vicksburg, Atlanta and Savannah the 
object of their attack, the Confeder- 
ate armies began dying on the vine. 
Abraham Lincoln was a man of great 
wisdom; but even a great man cannot 
be wise in everything. 


JAMES M. MCPHERSON 

I have great respect and admiration 
for my friend Allen Guelzo’s writings on 
Abraham Lincoln, but in this instance 
I think that he is wrong and Lincoln 
was right. The Confederate nation was 
carried on the back of its armies. So 
long as those armies existed, so did the 


Confederacy. When they surrendered, 
the Confederacy ceased to exist. Guelzo 
would respond, no doubt, that these 
Confederate armies were worn down 
and weakened to the point that they 
were compelled to surrender because 
their depot cities and railroad networks 
had been captured or destroyed. There 
is a truth in this argument, but not the 
whole truth and a truth applicable 
primarily to 1865 but not earlier. The 
loss of Richmond and Wilmington defi- 
nitely played an important role in com- 
pelling Lee and Johnston to surrender 
the two principal Confederate armies in 
April 1865. But earlier in the war, the 
loss of several major Confederate cit- 
ies, ports, rail junctions, supply depots, 
and other elements of the Southern 
infrastructure did not bring Confed- 


| erate armies or their governments to 


bay. In the spring of 1862 Union forces 
captured Nashville, New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Memphis, Norfolk, several ports 


on the South Atlantic coast, and largely | 


shut up the port of Savannah. They 
gained control of most of the navigable 
river network in the West and much of 
its railroad network. Yet the Confed- 
eracy roared back stronger than ever in 
the summer and fall of 1862, and again 
in the first half of 1863. The capture 
of Vicksburg and Port Hudson in July 
was a great coup--but mainly because 
of the capture of the 37,000 Confeder- 
ate soldiers who defended these places 
rather than the loss of the places them- 
selves. In September 1863 General 
Rosecrans captured Chattanooga, a key 
railroad junction and supply depot, but 


again the Confederates struck back and | 


defeated Rosecrans at Chickamauga. 
In 1864 Farragut and Sherman shut 
down the port of Mobile and captured 


on. Hood’s army remained intact and 
launched an ambitious invasion of 
Tennessee. The virtual destruction of 
the Army of Tennessee in the battle of 
Nashville may have been a more impor- 
tant factor in eventual Union victory 
than the capture of Atlanta and Savan- 
nah And who can doubt that if Meade 
had been able to accomplish the “literal 
or substantial destruction of Lee’s army” 
at Williamsport in July 1863, as Lin- 
coln urged him to try to accomplish, it 
would have done more toward winning 
the war than the capture of Richmond. 
And it was not the capture of Charles- 


| ton, Wilmington, and Richmond in 


1865 that ended the war but the sur- 
render of Lee’s and Johnston’s armies. 
It is quite true, as Guelzo writes, that 
“the stupendous amounts of food and 


_ equipment necessary to keep [Civil War 


amies] ready for combat could only be 


| obtained over a network of railroads 


and urban depots to which the armies 
were effectively tethered.” But that as- 
sertion applies much more to Union 
than to Confederate armies. Successful 
Confederate operations relied more on 
rapid mobility and quick striking power 
than on well-stocked supply depots and 
efficient rail networks. Jackson’s opera- 
tions in the Shenandoah Valley, Lee’s 
invasion of Pennsylvania, Hood’s inva- 
sion of Tennessee, and other Confed- 
erate campaigns did not rely on large 
supply depots. The Army of Northern 
Virginia was better supplied during the 


_ four weeks it was in Pennsylvania in 


1863 than it was when it was “tethered” 
to its supply depot at Richmond. It 
was not the absence of a logistical net- 


| work that crippled Lee at Gettysburg 
and destroyed Hood at Nashville, but 


Union victory on the battlefield. Lee’s 
army survived to fight another day- 
-many other days. With its back to a 
flooded and unbridged river, defend- 
ing a line more than seven miles long 
and facing numerical odds of almost 
two to one, Lee was certainly vulner- 
able. Maybe Lincoln was unreasonable 
to expect an attack to accomplish the 
“literal or substantial destruction of 
Lee’s army,” but as he told McClellan on 
an earlier occasion, “if we never try, we 
shall never succeed.” It was the generals 
who did try and did succeed in destroy- 
ing enemy armies—Grant, Sheridan, 


| Thomas—who ultimately won the war. 
Atlanta, but the Confederacy fought | 


STEVEN WOODWORTH 

Distinguished historian Allen C. 
Guelzo makes a number of excellent 
points in his article questioning the cor- 
rectness of Lincoln’s view of the enemy 
army as the “true objective” in warfare. 
I find myself in agreement with his ar- 
gument to a considerable degree—but 
not completely. 

As Professor Guelzo points out, the 
decisive battle was almost a chimera in 
the Civil War. This was not primarily 
because the armies were large. Napole- 
onic armies were often of comparable 


| size or even larger. Rather it was because 
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they were highly articulated. That is, 
they were organized into self-contained 
units that could sustain themselves even 


in the event of a disaster to another part | 


of the army. This had been true of most 
western armies since the latter years of 
Napoleon’s own career. As Robert M. 
Epstein pointed out in his book Napo- 
leon’s Last Victory and the Emergence of 
Modern War, even the great Corsican 


found it impossible to win annihilating | 


victories after 1808 when the other Eu- 
ropean armies he faced had adopted the 
army corps as their chief sub-unit. Civil 
War generals faced the same difficulty. 
No major Civil War army was removed 
from the chessboard of war except by 
being trapped and forced to surrender, 
and Grant was the only general who 
ever succeeded in doing that, cornering 


enemy armies at Fort Donelson, Vicks- | 


burg, and Appomattox. 

It is also true that the unavail- 
ability of the Peninsular approach to 
Richmond after the spring of 1862 


hamstrung Union offensive efforts in | 
the eastern theater. However, joint op- | 


erations were never as promising on 
Virginia's shallow rivers as they were 
on the mighty watercourses of the na- 
tion’s heartland. That Lincoln forbade 
his generals the use of the Peninsula 
after July 1862, however, had more to 
do with the perceived vulnerability of 
Washington, and with McClellan’s hav- 
ing discredited the eastern approach to 
Richmond, than it did with Lincoln’s 
ideas about the true objective in war. 
Lincoln was far from alone in look- 
ing to Napoleonic precedent to show 
the way to victory. He had as company 
most American generals, including 
Robert E. Lee, who was an avid student 
of Napoleon. The concept of avoiding 
a head-on clash with the enemy’s army 
while lunging for his lines of commu- 
nication, though not entirely new, was 
one that grew during the Civil War, as 
generals, especially the more penetrat- 
ing thinkers like Grant and especially 
Sherman, sought ways to avoid the 
tactical stalemate created by improved 
infantry weapons. It found its Civil 
War culmination in Sherman who, 
while commanding the Union’s second- 
largest field force, virtually made it his 
trademark to maneuver away from the 
enemy’s strengths and against his sup- 
ply lines and by his marches through 


Georgia and the Carolinas tore the | 


16 


heart out of the Confederacy while 
leaving its armies untouched. 

However, Lincoln and the rest of the 
war’s informal Napoleon Club were not 
entirely wrong. The successes of Sher- 


man and others in striking at Confed- | 


erate logistics were feasible largely be- 
cause Union forces, including at times 
Sherman’s own, had already starkly 
degraded Confederate combat strength 
in large battles, and Sherman’s march 
through the southern interior was pos- 
sible because Grant and Thomas were 
dealing with the Confederacy’s two 
major field armies. In Lincoln’s pithy 
phrase, “Grant has the bear by the hind 
leg while Sherman takes off the hide.” 
At times during the Civil War, seiz- 
ing a strategic point meant little if the 


army that was guarding it escaped to | 


fight another day. Halleck’s 1862 cap- 
ture of Corinth was rightly seen as a 
hollow victory because Beauregard’s 
army escaped, and everyone knew it 
would have to be dealt with later. Grant 
believed, with reason, that the capture 


of Vicksburg without Pemberton’s army | 


would have been at least partially hol- 
low as well. And though Grant used 
Lee’s logistical needs to pin and ulti- 
mately capture the Army of Northern 
Virginia, it was the removal of that 
army from the war that finally extin- 
guished Confederate hopes. 

In short, a war could be won either 
by destroying the enemy’s armies in 
battle or by destroying the system of 
transportation and production that sus- 
tained those armies. The former was ex- 


ceedingly difficult to accomplish in any | 
complete sense, but the latter was often | 


equally impossible while the enemy 
still retained the use of his armies. The 
most likely solution, and the one that 
ultimately brought Union victory, was a 
combination of the two approaches. 


STEVEN NEWTON 

Hermann Hattaway and Archer 
Jones once opined that the famous T. 
Harry Williams had been “wrong for 
the right reasons”; Allen Guelzo’s for- 
mulation strikes me much the same 
way. He argues that Abraham Lincoln’s 
insistence that Federal commanders in 
the east focus on the defeat of the Army 
of Northern Virginia rather than the 
destruction of Confederate infrastruc- 
ture (Richmond and the railroads) ef- 


fectively hobbled Union command and | 
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unnecessarily prolonged the war. He 
cites as evidence the usual comparison 
between the Virginia stalemate and 
near-continuous Federal successes in 
the West. 

This argument ignores three criti- 
cal factors: structural defects in Union 
command organization in the East; 
Confederate strategic offensive capa- 
bility; and the logistical/operational 
inequality between the contending 
armies. 

Throughout most of the war, Mr. 
Lincoln did not permit a true theater 
command to exist in Virginia, primar- 
ily because his experience with George 
McClellan soured him on the idea. 


| Between March, 1862-March, 1864, no 


single officer had responsibility for all 
Union operations from Western Virgin- 
ia across the Rappahannock-Potomac 
front and down the coast to Fort Fisher. 
The Army of the Potomac’s (or Army 
of Virginia, in John Pope’s case) com- 
mander only controlled his own corps 
and divisions; for the cooperating oper- 
ations to strike effectively at Richmond 
or the Confederate rail nexus he could 
only suggest, not order. Until Ulysses 
Grant acquired this authority by virtue 
of being General-in-Chief, a coordi- 
nated, persisting logistical strategy was 
prohibited more by structural problems 
than by Lincoln’s understanding of 
strategy. 

Allen also ignores that other army 
in Virginia, which had the unfortunate 
habit of taking the offensive, threaten- 
ing Washington, Pennsylvania, or the 
Army of the Potomac’s supply lines. 
Joe Hooker’s proposal to “trade queens” 
if Lee marched north after Chancellors- 
ville represented a military and political 
recipe for disaster. Unlike the burning 
of Washington in the War of 1812, the 
Rebel capture of the Federal capital 
in 1863 would have effectively ended 
the war, no matter what Hooker did at 
Richmond. Contrary to the Weste rn 
theater, the problem in the East was that 
the Confederates possessed an adequate 
railroad net to challenge repeatedly for 
the initiative. As Richard McMurry 
once observed, Confederate forces in 
Tennessee and Mississippi usually went 
where they did because of some major 
disaster; the Army of Northern Virginia 
went where it did because Robert E. Lee 
ordered it there. 

Finally, the very size of the Army 


of the Potomac not only rendered it 
operationally inert much of the time, 


but also made it difficult to pin Lee | 


down defending Richmond. The Fed- 
eral army in Virginia usually averaged 
85,000-125,000 men, which rendered 
it absolutely dependent on railroads, 
naval supply, or gigantic wagon trains. 
It could neither forage nor maneuver 
quickly. Lee’s army usually averaged 
50,000-75,000, which significantly 
reduced the logistical support neces- 
sary for strategic movement. This also 
meant that the Confederates could 
garrison the fortifications along their 
right flank (from Richmond down the 
Carolina coast) with sufficient forces 
to fight off any Federal incursion until 
Lee could be ordered back to reinforce 
them. Conversely, it was difficult to tie 
the Rebels down to Richmond’s defense. 
After the Seven Days, Lee managed 
to shift his army north, leaving only a 
few divisions to hold the fortifications 
against the Yankees; in July, 1864, he 
very nearly pulled off the same trick 
against Grant. 

To the extent that Lincoln elimi- 
nated real theater command in Virginia 
for two years, I’d agree with Allen that 


he bears responsibility for the ongo- 
ing stalemate. But to suggest that 
Lincoln should have virtually ignored 
a Confederate army that crossed the 
Potomac two and one-half times (hello, 
Jubal Early!) and repeatedly threatened 
Washington DC from the battlegrounds 
between the Rappahannock and the 
Potomac is an unsustainable argument. 


KEITH POULTER 

Allen argues that enemy armies 
were the wrong target in the Civil War 
because, in contrast to those of the 
Napoleonic Wars, armies had become 
larger and their logistical needs more 
complex, and this rendered “decisive” 
battles in the Napoleonic sense unlikely. 
I'm going to take issue with all of that. 

First, Civil War armies were not 
generally larger than those of the Na- 
poleonic era. A few examples will suf- 
fice: Borodino an estimated 250,000 
troops present; Austerlitz 73,000 French 
vs. 86,000 Allies; Lutzen and Bautzen 
250,000 each; Dresden 120,000 Allies 
on the first day, 170,000 on the second 
day (despite once having designed a 
board game on the battle I cannot find 
a figure for the French); Leipzig 191,000 


| French 300,000 Allies; and so on. 


Second, I am not convinced that 
the logistical needs of Civil War armies 
were of a greater order of complex- 
ity than those of the Napoleonic era. I 


_ will accept that living off the country 


was easier in densely populated central 
Europe than in parts of North America 
such as northern Georgia. But Civil 
War armies that kept moving, as in 
Grant’s Vicksburg Campaign and Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea could certainly 
live off the countryside. A moving army 
could have done so in northern Virgin- 
ia; the logistical problem there was that 
the same small area was fought over for 
several years, stripping the countryside 
of forage and food. 

Third, the Napoleonic Wars did not 
feature a lot of “decisive” battles. The 
only truly decisive battle in the whole 
period, in the sense of a battle that 
brought matters to a conclusion, was 
Waterloo. Many another Napoleonic 
battle decided, in a day, a campaign. 
Many others caused one or more na- 
tions to drop out (temporarily) from 
the current anti-Napoleonic coalition. 
But this was more due to political dif- 
ferences between the two conflicts than 


After Gettysburg the Confederate army fell back, and as so often during the Civil War there was no effective pursuit. 


ff > 
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to military factors. During the Napole- 
onic Wars it was possible for one side 
or the other to seek an armistice (e.g. 
the “Peace” of Amiens). It was also fre- 
quently the case that a sound defeat on 
the battlefield caused a country to drop 
out of the struggle for a while, as for 
example Austria after the Battle of Wa- 
gram. This was because, at least for the 
major powers, the struggle was not a 
zero-sum endeavor. Suffer a defeat and 
you could negotiate a peace—suffer 
some loss of territory perhaps, or some 
humiliating conditions regarding trade, 
and drop out. Take a breather before 
reentering the lists. 

The American Civil War was quite 
unlike this. No armistices, no politi- 
cally arranged breathing spaces. For 
both sides it was a zero-sum conflict. If 
the Confederacy laid down its weapons 
it ceased to exist. If the USA did so it 
ceased to exist as the historical nation it 
had heretofore been. There were mili- 
tary factors making for resilient armies 
and stalemated battles—armies sharing 
a similar culture, the longer range of 
artillery, the lack (generally) of a battle- 
field role for cavalry, and a number of 
others—but the overriding factor was 
that neither side’s political leadership 
was prepared to quit the fight as a re- 
sult of a single battle, or even series of 
battles. 

I will also challenge some of Al- 
len’s other statements. Something like 
17,000 Confederates surrendered at 
Fort Donelson, and the only reason 
they were enabled to regroup and fight 
another day was that they were ex- 
changed (with hindsight, the system of 
exchange was not a sensible policy for 
the Union). And the war in the Missis- 
sippi Valley was virtually won by the fall 
of Vicksburg not because of the capture 
of the city but because of the surrender 
of the 32,000-man Confederate army. 
The struggle for the Valley would not 
have been ended by the mere occupa- 
tion of the city if the combined armies 
of Pemberton and Johnston had re- 
mained in the field to besiege it. It was 
the loss of the army not of the city that 


was critical—despite the political and | 


economic importance of the latter. As 
for Allen’s strictures on the Overland 


Campaign, the advance south was the | 


necessary preliminary to the investiture 
of Richmond and Petersburg for, as Lee 
once remarked, once his army became 


18 


Nashville’s railroad depot. This key element in the Confederacy’s logistical 
infrastructure did fall early. 


pinned down in Richmond defeat was | 


“only a matter of time.” And the battles 
of the Overland Campaign did pin him 
down, for they largely destroyed his ca- 
pacity for offensive action. 

Finally, could targeting the enemy’s 
logistical structure have worked? Not 
for the Confederacy certainly, for they 
could not inflict enough permanent 
damage to hobble their foes. What 
about the Union? Deep cavalry raids 
certainly destroyed some railroads but 
the Confederates were quick to impro- 
vise alternative methods of supply. It 
would be interesting to know which 
railroads would have had to be made 
(permanently) inoperative and which 
cities would have had to be occupied in 
order for the Confederate armies to be 
rendered impotent. And even more in- 
teresting to know how this might have 
been done without bringing on pre- 
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cisely the same kinds of slugfests that 
actually occurred. 

I’m not knocking the significance of 
“strategic points” altogether. The Union 
occupation of Knoxville, for instance, 
undermined much of the Confederacy’s 
advantage of “interior lines.” The occu- 
pation of New Orleans was also damag- 
ing to the secessionists, as was the loss 
of the manufacturing facilities at Nash- 
ville. But in and of itself occupation 
of such points and the accompanying 
disruption of rail and river transporta- 
tion could not produce victory. Sure, 
if Union forces could have penetrated 
the Confederate hinterland, wrecked all 
the major railroads, interdicted major 
rivers, and occupied all the major cit- 
ies with their storage and production 
facilities, the Rebel armies would have 
been hard put to remain in the field. 
But any Union attempt to do so, as I 


remarked above, would simply have 
brought about pitched battles. In the 
Civil War, attacking the enemy’s logisti- 
cal infrastructure was not an alternative 
to engaging his armies. 


ALLEN GUELZO 

I was conscious, when I opened-up 
this idea, that I was taking a meat cleav- 
er to one of the most sacred of sacred 
cows in our understanding of Civil War 
military strategy. Not only does it have 
the imprimatur of Abraham Lincoln, 
but Make-Lee’s-Army-Not-Richmond- 
Your-Objective resonates with the 
satisfying, take-off-the-gloves ring we 
hear when Grant says ‘unconditional 
surrender’ and McAuliffe says ‘Nuts.’ 
But Lincoln’s vehement insistence on 
an overland strategy in 1862 and 1863, 
aimed at bringing Lee’s Army of North- 
ern Virginia to a mighty decisive holo- 
caust, made far more sense politically 
than it did militarily. Lincoln’s preoc- 
cupation with making Lee’s army the 
“true objective” arose partly from the 
widespread illusion of the possibility 
of achieving that great chimera of 19""- 
century tactics, the Decisive Battle Vic- 
tory. But it was influenced even more 
by the taint that McClellan’s quasi- 
treasonous politicking imparted to any 
McClellan-like indirect operations, and 
any McClellan-like plans aimed at cap- 
turing Richmond. After the Peninsula, 
no one in the Lincoln administration 
could be persuaded that such a strategy 
wasn’t a code for Democratic obstruc- 
tionism and a faint heart. 

There were many things wrong 
with George McClellan, but conceiving 
grand strategy was not one of them. 
As a member of Winfield Scott’s inner 
circle, and a member of the Military 
Commission sent as observers to Eu- 
rope during the close of the Crimean 
War, McClellan had seen first-hand 
that slugging matches between mod- 
ern armies (whether at Buena Vista or 
at the Inkerman) yielded little except 
lengthy casualty lists, while Scott’s light- 
ning campaign against Mexico City and 
the siege of Sevastopol cut off enemy 
resistance at the roots. My argument is 


simply that McClellan was not deceived | 


in applying these lessons to the Civil 
War. Nor did they lack for demonstra- 
tion in successive European wars. The 
Prussian victory at Kéniggratz in 1866 


sufficiently intact to invite a re-match 
(and capable of being re-inforced by 
the victorious Army of the South after 
Custozza) and left the Prussians at the 
end of a supply line that Moltke knew 
very well could not be sustained. And 
even the great German victory at Sedan, 
which really did come close to being a 
Decisive Battle Victory, did not end the 
Franco-Prussian War. That only came 
after the Germans settled themselves 
down to a long and costly siege of Paris. 

This is not quite the same thing as 


| saying that if you shake the cities, the 


armies will drop at once like ripe fruit 
—which I suspect is what Jim McPher- 
son and Steve Woodworth are afraid ’'m 
proposing. Corinth alone, or Memphis 
alone, did not bring the Confederacy to 
its knees. In fact, what makes the tenac- 
ity of the Confederacy so surprising is 
its ability to sustain the loss of a num- 
ber of major logistical centers, starting 
with New Orleans, before beginning to 
falter. But the accumulation of those 
losses eventually told, and told faster 
than the battlefield defeats of the Con- 
federate armies. It is not entirely true 
that the loss of the Vicksburg garrison 
was as important as the loss of Vicks- 
burg itself, since a substantial portion 
of that garrison found its way back into 
the Army of Tennessee by late 1863. 
And the defeat of Hood at Nashville 


clearly from the long view (or rubs 
our romanticized versions of the Civil 
War so much the wrong way) than the 
realization of how utterly unprepared 
Americans, from Lincoln on down, 
were for war in 1861-65. No general 
staff. Not even a reliable system of ter- 
rain maps. Armies composed of state 
Volunteers with officers who could 
barely get a unit into formation with- 
out first checking the tactics books for 
the right command. “Whoever saw a 


_ Confederate line advancing that was 


did not, in fact, evaporate Confederate | 


resistance in the West, or else Joe John- 
ston would have had nothing to surren- 
der in North Carolina. What Johnston 
did not have, though, was a logistical 
center to keep his army fed, clothed, 
recruited and armed. Without that, he 
was right to conclude that he could 
do nothing but annoy Sherman. Jim, 
likewise, is right to say that it was the 
generals who “did succeed in destroy- 
ing enemy armies—Grant, Sheridan, 
Thomas—who ultimately won the war.” 
But only after the logistical back-stop of 
the enemy had been destroyed. 

Steven Newton would, I think, like 
to disagree more vigorously, except for 
the rather large concession he has to 
make to Lincoln’s penchant for military 
micro-management before 1864 and 
the prevailing ineptitude of the upper 
command echelons of the U.S. Army. 
But that very penchant, and that very 
ineptitude, are precisely what made the 
pursuit of the Decisive Battle Victory 


left Benedek’s Army of the North still | so elusive. Nothing stands out more 
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not crooked as a ram’s horn?” asked 
D.H. Hill, “Each ragged rebel yelling on 
his own hook and aligning on himself.” 
Sherman complained in his Memoirs 
that “Europeans frequently criticised 
our war, because we did not always take 
full advantage of a victory; the true 
reason was, that habitually the woods 
served as a screen, and we often did 
not realize the fact that our enemy had 
retreated till he was already miles away 
and was again intrenched, having left a 
mere skirmish-line to cover the move- 


/ ment, in turn to fall back to the new 


position.” How reasonable would it be, 
under those circumstances, to make the 
Decisive Battle Victory the “true objec- 


| tive”? 


Grant himself explained to Henry 
Wager Halleck in January, 1864, that 
his preferred concept for the 1864 cam- 
paign would be “to beat Lee’s army, 
if possible, north of Richmond.” But 
this was not his “true objective.” After 
that, Grant fully believed that it would 
be necessary “to transfer the army to 
the south side [of the James] and be- 
siege Lee in Richmond.” Significantly, 
this plan Halleck vetoed: “I have never 
considered Richmond as the necessary 
objective point of the Army of the Po- 
tomac; that point is Lee’s army. I have 
never supposed Richmond could be 
taken till Lee’s army was defeated or 
driven away.” If you want an apostle of 
the Make-Lee’s-Army-Not-Richmond- 
Your-Objective strategy, Henry Halleck 
is your home-boy. 

Grant knew this was wrong; so, for 
that matter did Lee, and Keith Poulter’s 
citation of Lee’s famous prophecy— 
that if Grant got south of the James and 
bottled things up into a siege, then it 
would only be a matter of time —is ac- 
tually Exhibit A for making Richmond, 
and not the Decisive Battle Victory, the 
real “objective.” As William Livermore 
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wrote years later, “Richmond was the 
capital of the Virginia and the Confed- 
eracy, and the factories there were one 
of the main sources of supply for its 
war material. If Richmond should fall, 
Grant could knock away the defenses 
of the Atlantic seaports from the north 
as Sherman did in the following year 
from the south.” Only after Grant had 
finished chasing the Decisive Battle Vic- 
tory from the Wilderness to Cold Har- 
bor did he finally have enough evidence 
to justify abandoning the overland 
strategy and do as McClellan had done 
two years before. 

It’s worth remembering, too, that 
even after taking Richmond himself, 
Grant was worried that his own logis- 
tical tether would prevent him from 
finally bringing Lee to bay. “If Lee had 
continued his flight another day,’ Grant 
said to John Russell Young, “I should 
have had to abandon the pursuit, fall 
back to Danville, build the railroad, and 
feed my army. So far as supplies were 
concerned, I was almost at my last gasp 
when the surrender took place.” Hav- 
ing cut Lee’s tether to Richmond, Grant 
very nearly found himself hamstrung 
by his own. 

I do not want merely to argue the 
other extreme of the Make-Lee’s-Army- 
Not-Richmond-Your-Objective strat- 
egy. But I don’t want us to be blinded 
to its flaws, either. Even if Abraham 
Lincoln said it. 


JAMES MCPHERSON 

In the first half of 1862, Union 
forces captured several major Confed- 
erate logistical centers and transporta- 
tion hubs—Nashville, New Orleans, 
Norfolk, Corinth, Memphis—as well 
as such minor centers as Fernandina, 
Baton Rouge, and Natchez. Yet in the 
second half of that year Confederate 
armies roared back and invaded Mary- 
land and Kentucky. Little wonder that 
as he witnessed these developments, 
Lincoln concluded that Confederate 
armies should be a more important 
strategic objective than logistical cen- 
ters. But we need to remember that 
he did not ignore the importance of 
such centers—especially port cities— 
in formulating his strategy for naval 
operations and combined army-navy 
operations which succeeded in seiz- 
ing several Confederate ports. Lincoln 
certainly recognized that blockade- 


running to and from Charleston and 
Wilmington in particular continued 
late into the war to sustain Confeder- 
ate armies, and he was as eager as 
anyone else to capture these ports. Af- 
ter Charleston and Wilmington fell in 
February 1865, the Confederacy lived 
for only two more months. But it not 
really die until Lee’s and Johnston’s 
armies surrendered. Grant’s comment 
to John Russell Young was actually an 
acknowledgment that if Lee could have 
avoided surrender for one more day, the 
rebellion might have lived on despite 
the fall of all those logistical centers. 
Whether a “substantial portion” of the 
30,000 captured Confederate soldiers 
in the Vicksburg garrison found their 
way into the Army of Tennessee by late 
1863 depends on one’s definition of 
“substantial portion.” A much more 
substantial number did not. In any 
case, these men had been part of the 
Confederate Army of Mississippi, which 
ceased to exist after its capture at Vicks- 
burg. And the Army of Tennessee itself 
virtually ceased to exist after the battle 
of Nashville. Fewer than one-third of 
the troops that Johnston surrendered 
in North Carolina were from the old 
Army of Tennessee. Union control of 
Little Rock, Helena, and almost every 
other logistical center in Arkansas did 
not prevent Sterling Price’s army from 
invading Missouri in 1864—it was the 
virtual destruction of Price’s army as 
it retreated which ended that threat. 
I think we can agree that the conquest 
of Southern cities, ports, rail hubs, 
and the like as well as the capture or 
crippling of Confederate armies were 
necessary for Union victory. But the 
former alone could not have done 
the job. Thus when Lincoln told Joe 
Hooker that Lee’s army, not Rich- 
mond, should be his principal objec- 
tive, he was not just whistling Dixie. 


STEVEN WOODWORTH 

Once again I’m impressed with how 
much there is on which Allen and I are 
in agreement. Clearly it was politics, 
particularly as demonstrated in the per- 
son of George B. McClellan, that made 
the coastal approach to Richmond un- 
palatable to Union political leadership. 
McClellan had discredited the concept 
not only with Lincoln but also with 
other leading political powers in Wash- 
ington including Secretary of War Ed- 
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win M. Stanton and the members of the 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. Politics is a very important part 
of warfare, especially when the war is a 
civil war. Considered in a political vac- 
uum, the coastal/peninsular approach 
was undoubtedly the correct one for an 
advance on Richmond, but wars are not 
fought in political vacuums, especially 
not this war and most especially not in 
the eastern theater, where the proxim- 
ity of Washington to the fighting front 
both complicated the political situation 
and made its political problems more 
difficult to avoid. In short, the water 
approach was not available to Union 
commanders after July 1862. 

Dr. Guelzo also makes a good point 
in showing that it was probably impos- 
sible to destroy a Civil War army on 
the battlefield. The removal of a Civil 
War army from the chessboard of war 
required trapping it and forcing its 
surrender, something Grant did three 
times during the war. The quest for Na- 
poleonic battles of annihilation in the 
Civil War was indeed chimerical, but 
Grant showed that enemy armies could 
nevertheless be taken out of the equa- 
tion by an enterprising general. 

Again I agree with Professor Guelzo 
that the Union capture of key trans- 
portation and production centers in 
the South was ultimately fatal to the 
Confederacy. It was this factor more 
than any other that made the West the 
decisive theater of the war. It was in the 
heartland of the Confederacy, the re- 
gion east of the Mississippi and drained 
by the Gulf of Mexico, that Union 
forces decided the outcome of the war 
by taking one vital Confederate asset af- 
ter another and perhaps the most vital 
of assets, the land and the people who 
lived on it. 

Yet the Confederates could be ex- 
pected to object to such efforts, and so 
they did. Sometimes the destruction or, 
more realistically, the removal of a Con- 
federate army was the only practical 
way to take the desired strategic targets. 
Vicksburg is a case in point. The loss of 
control of the Mississippi was a severe 
blow to the Confederacy. The loss of 
Pemberton’s army made that blow pos- 
sible and would have cleared the way, 
at least partially, for further Union suc- 
cesses if Grant could have followed up 
his victory and if the Confederates had 
not returned the captured troops to 


combat in violation of their paroles. 

In conclusion, I would say that ask- 
ing whether the enemy’s armies or his 
strategic assets were the proper targets 


in the Civil War, is a bit like asking | 


whether body blows or punches to the 
head are the proper way to bring down 
an opposing boxer. Either can work, but 
a combination of both will probably be 
needed. 


STEVEN NEWTON 

The ironic part of this discussion 
is that the dissents by my friends have 
brought me more around to Allen’s 
perspective—at least through the end 


of 1862 in Virginia. That’s because | 


Virginia, and Richmond, constituted a 
special case in economic and logistical 
terms during the first two years of the 


war that made the Confederate capital | 


a more decisive objective than the de- 
struction of the Rebel Army defending 
the Old Dominion. 

Start with Tredegar Iron Works and 
about six other smaller manufacturing 
plants; remember that Tredegar had the 
only working steel hammer in the Con- 
federacy until it manufactured another 
one. Think of Richmond as the rail ter- 
minus through which all the ordnance 
captured at Norfolk had to be trans- 
shipped to arm the defenses along the 
Atlantic Coast. Consider Richmond as 
the flour-milling center of the upper 
South along the Atlantic Coast. Trace 
not just the railroads but the canal 
system and river system in Virginia 
through which iron and coal passed. 
Think meat-packing and warehouses. 

Until such time as a more dispersed 
industrial base (such as it was) could 


be developed across the Confederate | 


heartland in Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Carolinas, Richmond represented a 
more indispensable asset than the army 
defending it. Pemberton has been criti- 
cized for tying up his army to defend 
Vicksburg, but Lee’s spring 1862 asser- 
tion, “Richmond must be defended!” 
was far more than Virginia parochial- 
ism. Indeed, I almost want to argue 
that the major Confederate mistake 
during 1863-1864 was not de-central- 
izing many of Richmond’s industrial 
functions into the Lynchburg region or 
North Carolina. 

The major weakness of Allen’s ar- 
gument is that he attempts to extend a 
specific case into a general observation. 


| 


The cavalry charge that shattered the Confederate line at the Battle of Third 
Winchester was an uncharacteristic use of cavalry in a battlefield role. 


I don’t think Jim McPherson, Steve | tions they were trying to outmaneuver 


Woodworth, or Keith Poulter would 
argue that the capture of Corinth, 
Nashville, or Memphis in 1862 could 
be compared to the damage that would 
have been done to the Confederate war 
effort by the loss of Richmond. 

But Allen may well be onto some- 
thing else: did Lincoln fail to recognize 
the anomaly of Richmond’s position vis 
a vis the Confederate war effort in 1862 
because he was so convinced of his own 


generalization about the relative impor- | 


tance of armies and the strategic points 
they defended? I think that’s very pos- 
sible. 


KEITH POULTER 

I find Allen’s response highly 
thought-provoking—especially now 
that the “decisive battles” of the Napole- 
onic era have been relegated to the sta- 
tus of “chimera”! I agree with him that 
slugfests were a waste of human life, 
though in fairness to the commanders 
of Civil War armies they were never ad- 
vocates of attrition—even as they threw 
their men at near-impregnable posi- 
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their opponents (by probing for a weak- 
ness, attempting to turn a flank, and so 
forth). As Steve Woodworth remarks, 
only in one set of circumstances was a 
battlefield victory possible—the defend- 
ing army had to have no route of es- 


| cape. This was condition was met quite 


a number of times on a small scale but 
only three times—all by Grant—at the 
army level. 

On the whole, didn’t the war in the 
West conform to Allen’s conception? Al- 
len remarked, in his initial statement, that 
the Union triumphs at Forts Donelson 
and Henry, Shiloh, and Perryville only 
saw the enemy regroup to fight another 
day. But Henry and Donelson, quite 
apart from removing pieces from the 
board, unhinged the Confederate west- 
ern defense line, leading to a significant 
loss of territory including the important 
industrial center of Nashville. Those vic- 
tories did impact the Confederate logisti- 
cal infrastructure. Shiloh of course was a 
defensive battle—the intended next stop 
was the rail center of Corinth. And after 
that the Tullahoma (continued on page 42) 
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No country crossroads in North 
America ever heard such volleys of 
musketry as did the intersection of 
Brock and Orange Plank roads in 
central Virginia, on May 5, 1864. It 
was the fist day of General-in-Chief U. 
S. Grant’s final triumph over General 
Lee. As Grant recorded in his Personal 
Memoirs it was the“ ... start [of] 
that memorable overland campaign, 
destined to result in the capture of 
the Confederate capital and the army 
defending it eleven months later.” This 
was the opening day of the Battle of the 
Wilderness, perhaps the most confused, 
disorganized, and least documented 
conflict of the Civil War. As a consequence, 
it has been far more difficult to lift the 
“fog of war” from this battle than almost 
any other in that four-year conflict. To 
make it even more difficult, within three 
weeks of the battle, about 1,800 officers 
had been killed, wounded, or captured. 
Eleven of these were general officers. 
Obviously, none of them wrote after- 
action reports. A disproportionate number 
of these casualties were in Major General 
Winfield S. Hancock’s Second Corps. As 
Grant also noted in his Memoirs, “More 
desperate fighting has not been seen on 
this continent than that of the 5" and 6" of 
May.” 

Maj. Gen. George G. Meade, in 
command of the Army of the Potomac, 
did not write an after-action report 
until November 1,1864, six months 
later, when he observed: The losses 
of commanders from the casualties 
of battles and expiration of service, 
the continuous operations that have 
been carried on almost without 
interruption, have precluded the 
possibility of any subordinate reports 
either being made out or transmitted 
to these headquarters. [My] narration 
is, therefore, made principally from 
memory and from such personal notes 


fighting the previous year. 


7 ~ 
yet, 
CY 
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Long lines of Union troops cross the Rapidan at Germanna Ford on May 5". 


and documents as were at hand. It is 
necessarily brief and imperfect, and 
will undoubtedly in time be found to 
contain errors both of omission and 
commission.’ 

The “brief and imperfect 
nature of the after-action reports is 
especially true with respect to those 
written by a handful of officers who 
survived in. Hancock’s corps and Brig. 
Gen. Alexander Hays’ 2™ brigade in 
Hancock’s corps. Hancock and Hays, 
West Point classmates and old friends, 
were key players in Meade’s army in this 
battle, which some claim was fought to 
a draw but was it? Finally, there was an 
unknown amount of circumspection 
about writing after-action reports in this 
campaign. Experienced officers knew 
that complete disclosure of its bloody 
details might help support the position 
of the Northern peace advocates 
who painted the image of Grant as a 
“butcher”. General Hays and his brigade 
staff were all killed or wounded by the 
afternoon of May 8. Further, Hancock 
did not require after-action reports to 
be submitted until February, 1865, ten 
months and innumerable battles and 
skirmishes later. At that time, only five 
extremely sketchy reports were written 
by the regimental commanders in Hays’ 
brigade, the numerically strongest in 
Hancock’s corps. 

Hancock observed in his own 
official report, dated February, 1865, that 
the record of his troops in this battle 
was meager because it was impossible 
to observe their movements after they 


» 


entered the forest “whose thickets 
concealed incidents from all [except] 
those... immediately engaged.” Further, 
because of casualties many reports of 
his division, brigade, and regimental 
commanders were unavailable. Maj. 
Gen. David B. Birney, Hays’ division 
commander, like Hays, was dead. Maj. 
Gen. George W. Getty, whose 6" Corps 
troops were the first to arrive at the 
intersection, was wounded. Col. John 
S. Crocker, commander of the 93 New 
York, the lead regiment in Hays’ brigade 
and the first to engage the enemy, had 
been discharged as a result of illness, a 
shell wound in his left foot, and injuries 
suffered that incapacitated him when 
his horse fell over an embankment. Two 
other generals who had served under 
Hancock were no longer in the army 
and one was in Europe. By the time 
Hancock asked for after-action reports, 
thirty-seven brigade commanders 
had been killed or wounded, thirty 
regimental commanders had been 
killed, 145 had been wounded, and 
eleven were missing. 

By May 12, the bloodiest day of 
the Battle of Spotsylvania, twenty of 
the fifty-eight Confederate general 
officers who had commanded corps, 
divisions, or brigades also had become 
casualties. Confederate after-action 
reports therefore are also virtually non- 
existent. Further, those that were written 
by Gen. Robert E. Lee and many of his 
general and field officers were destroyed 
by fire when his wagons were burned 
by Union horse soldiers at Painesville 
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IV Corps troops exchange fire with an invisible enemy. 


during the Confederate retreat to 
Appomattox Court House in April,1865. 
Lee’s 3“ Corps commander was killed 
and Henry Heth, one of the division 
commanders who opposed Hancock, 
never filed reports although he did 
write memoirs later. Only a few Union 
and Confederate staff officers wrote 
accounts that survived and they were 
brief at best. ? 

Meade and Hancock were 
prophetic: interpretations of the battle 
based largely on official accounts are 
sketchy and vary because of errors of 
omission as well as commission. As a 
result they leave a variety of unanswered 
questions as well as opportunities for 
opposing interpretations. For example, 
several historians have criticized 
Hancock for delaying his support by 
entrenching first. They argue that this 
enabled the aggressive Confederate 
general A. P. Hill “partially to select 
and prepare his ground.” Others have 
drawn contradictory conclusions as to 
what unit was first sent by Hancock to 
the support the right of Getty’s division 
and therefore render him invaluable 
assistance. Was it Hays’, Ward’s, or 
Carroll’s brigade, or Gershom Mott’s 
division? All these 2" Corps troops, 
wherever they were positioned, and 
whenever they entered the battle, were 
instrumental in preventing Hill’s troops 
from splitting the Army of the Potomac 
by driving a deep wedge between 


Warren's 5" Corps north of Plank Road, 
and Getty’s division of the 6" Corps 
straddling it. These troops were moving 
into position before Hancock arrived. 
There also are those historians who 
criticize Hancock for not utilizing his 
troops in his usual coordinated, highly 
effective fashion. They argue that his 
overwhelming numbers would have 
effected a total Union victory, had their 
movements been properly directed. * 
Finally, in recounting the initial 
May 5 movements of Hancock’s corps, 
a question exists as to whether Grant 
intended to encounter rather than avoid 
a contest with Lee in the Wilderness. This 
debate ignores the fact that Maj. Gen. 
Andrew A. Humphreys, Meade’s Chief- 
of-Staff, had prepared a battle plan 
the night before the battle. It called for 
Hancock to make a southern sweep 
around Lee’s front, then double back to 
the north along a narrow path from the 
Catharpin Road near the Shady Grove 
Church to the Orange Plank Road, flank 
Hill, get around to his rear, and turn his 
right, and then connect with Warren's 5"" 
Corps at Parker’s Store on the Orange 
Plank Road. The plan was significantly 
modified at 9.00 a.m. the next morning 
when Meade’s courier reached Hancock. 
Meade had received a report that. A. 
P. Hill’s Corps had already reached 
Parker’s Store early that morning and 
was forming a battle line. It therefore 
became necessary to tighten and 
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quicken Hancock’s turning movement 
by having it double back on the Brock 
Road to its intersection with the Orange 
Plank Road. Grant was preparing to 
fight. * 

Edward Steere in his seminal work, 
the Wilderness Campaign, published in 
1960, wrote: “The zone of Hays’ advance 
is one of those numerous questions that 
have been left... to the military historian 
for perpetual discussion.” However, two 
years later, Edwin C. Bearss published 
his map of the Wilderness battlefield. It 
places Hays’ brigade in the lead on the 
Brock Road, followed by Ward’s brigade, 
both of Birney’s division, between 1 and 
2 p.m. A more recent map prepared by 
the National Park Service agrees. 

Despite the lack of official records, 
and the contradictory nature of those 
that exist, it is possible to reconstruct 
the action that occurred that afternoon 
from numerous unofficial Union and 
Confederate eyewitness accounts 
letters, diaries, memoirs, and journals of 
participants, as well as accounts written 
by on-the-scene newspaper reporters. 
These are particularly valuable 
because the second-growth timber 
and undergrowth in which the battle 
was fought was so dense that, even if 
after-action reports had been written 
at the regimental level, few responsible 
commanding officers could see their 
entire regiment; captains could not see 
the left or right of their companies; and 
some of the survivors did not even see 
the enemy. As Hancock noted in his 
report “...it was impossible to observe 
the movement of his troops [because 
the] thickets concealed incidents from 
all [except] those immediately engaged.” 
The forest floor seldom saw sunlight 
and the forest was further darkened by 
a choking layer of gun smoke. Gaps in 
the lines could not be exploited because 
nobody saw them. 

Eighty personal accounts now 
available provide answers to these 
unanswered questions, and the 
contradictory interpretations, notably 
when and how quickly Hancock’s 
troops, including Hays’ brigade, first 
became engaged. Many of these personal 
accounts, as well as those written by 
seasoned on-the-scene newspapermen, 
were recorded shortly after the battle 
and are far closer to the event than the 
five sketchy regimental after-action 
reports in the Official Records, as well 


as Hancock’s and Meade’s reports. To 
reconstruct that portion of the battle 
fought by Hays’ brigade, 25 accounts by 
soldiers and officers in seven of his nine 
regiments were used. Confederate sources 
were utilized from seven regiments in 
the three brigades opposing Hays. Also 
utilized were Hays’ Brigade General Order 
Book; the diary of Hancock’s telegraph 
operator: Col. John S. Crocker’s and 
Maj. Charles Mattocks’ diaries, letters 
and memoirs; Lt. Col. Theodore 
Lyman’s contemporaneous notes; Maj 
W. G. Mitchell’s daily memorandum for 
May 5, 1864; and the itinerary of Birney’s 
division. 

Although Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia was not defeated when the 
battle ended on May 6, at least Lee did 
not turn back the Union forces, as was 
his habit in Virginia before Grant took 
command. Measured by numbers on 
the battlefield, Meade had the upper 
hand. However, it was impossible for 
Hancock to feed them into the battle 
where needed quickly enough. Grant’s 
definition of war was: “Find out where 
your enemy is. Get at him as soon as 
you can, and strike him as hard as you 
can. And keep moving on.” To 
start his Overland Campaign, 
Grant had to move Meade’s 
army on a day’s march through 
the Wilderness without being 
snared in that briary trap. 

Shortly after his arrival 
at its Virginia headquarters, 
Grant approved consolidation 
of Meade’s five-corps Army 
of the Potomac into three 
corps. Hancock was given 
command of the 2™ Corps. Lt. 
W. W. Braman of the 93" N.Y., 
a Veteran Volunteer Regiment, 
was delighted to serve under 
the forty-year-old Hancock. 
He wrote home, “The Brigade 
[Hays’], Division [Birney’s], and 
Corps [Hancock’s] are all we 
could wish...” Hancock, Birney, 
Hays, and General Crocker 
all admired and trusted each 
other. The officers and men 
in Crocker’s 93 N.Y. regiment 
shared these sentiments. It would 
be Hancock’s lead regiment 
when he entered the fight. 
Hancock was regarded as the 
army’s premier field commander, 
consistently assuming the 
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initiative in combat. He had always 
remained mounted and in sight during 
battle until this one. However, because 
of the extremely painful, unhealed groin 
wound he had suffered at Gettysburg, 
significantly aggravated by riding 
horseback, it was necessary for him to 
ride in an ambulance until in the vicinity 
of the enemy. Nevertheless, Hancock 
was clearly the ideal corps commander 
to conduct Grant’s kind of war and 
to avoid Lee’s trap. He also employed 
the right brigadier for the assignment 
his lead brigade undertook. All of 
Hancock’s subordinates were carefully 
selected and distributed throughout his 
corps. Hancock and his staff arrived on 
the scene on May 5 shortly before 1:00 
p.m. ahead of his troops, and by 4:00 
p.m. he commanded half of the army 
there engaged. 

Hancock was one of the few 
generals in the Army of the Potomac 
whom Grant knew personally. He 
wrote later that Hancock “was the most 
conspicuous figure of all the general 
officers who did not exercise a separate 
command.” Hancock's initial decision to 
place Hays’ brigade first in his column as 
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it hastened up Brock Road from Todd’s 
Tavern helped Grant to thwart Lee. Hays 
also had a rare gift for inspiring men. 
When Grant later received the report 
of Hays’ death, he described him as “a 
man who would never follow, but would 
always lead in battle.” 

Ironically, both Lee and Grant had 
the same fear that the other would drive 
a wedge at the same point 
between two disconnected 
corps. By nightfall on May 5, 
the Army of the Potomac’s 
three corps had linked up and 
held a continuous front. Grant 
had joined the two wings of 
his army with a picket line 
while Lee had not. Grant had 
maintained the initiative and 
had lost no ground. 

The Orange Plank- 
Brock Road intersection was 
the key to the battle. Both 
armies wanted it as a means 
to outflank the other. A. P. 
Hill, accompanied by Lee, had 
been moving two divisions, 
totaling about 15,300 men, 
with a third in reserve, 
eastward from Verdiersville 
via the Orange Plank Road. 
The lead division under 
Maj. Gen. Henry Heth was 
followed by that of Maj. Gen. 
Cadmus M. Wilcox. Lee and 
Hill rode to Parker’s Store 
behind their skirmishers, 
who early that morning had 
encountered 500 Union horse 
soldiers from the 5" N.Y. 
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cavalry in Brig. Gen. James Harrison 
Wilson’s division, armed with Spencer 
repeating rifles. 

The Confederates were marching 
toward the Brock Road intersection, 
Hancock’s collision point of the battle, 
and arguably destined to be the most 
important and bloody crossroads 
in American military history. Heth 
sometimes acted impulsively in 
disregard of the enemy’s strength or 
position. He made one such mistake in 
this battle and admitted it years later in 
his memoirs. 

Having just learned of the Rebels 
eastward march along the Orange Plank 
Road toward Parker's Store, Meade’s first 
May 5 message by telegraph was received 
by Grant at 7:30 a.m. It told him that 
orders had been given to General Warren 
to attack the enemy and that Warren 
was forming a battle line at once and 
to Hancock that he should stop his 
advance at Todd’s Tavern. This was 
Meade’s first order to Hancock. At 8:24 
a.m. Grant acknowledged receipt of 
Meade’s message and told him “If any 
opportunity presents itself for pitching 
into a part of Lee’s army. do so without 
giving time for disposition.” That 
order started a battle that would last 
eleven months. It also indicated that 
he thought Major General Ambrose 
Burnside’s corps was nearby and would 
soon be able to enter the battle. At 9 
a.m. Meade sent another message to 
Grant that he still thought Lee is only 
“making a demonstration to gain 
time,” but that he will “punish him” 
as instructed. At 9:00 a.m. Hancock 
notified Meade from Todd’s Tavern that 
he had just received from his courier, 
Lieutenant Jay, Meade’s 7:30 a.m. 
message to halt at Todd’s Tavern. He 
notified Meade that he had halted and 
as yet had not seen the enemy. At 9:40 
a.m., Hancock sent another message to 
Meade from Todd’s Tavern. He explained 
that Birney’s and Gibbon’s divisions (2 
and 3™) were closest to Todd’s Tavern 
with Gibbons a mile past it, Mott’s (4") 
was next closest and Barlow’s (lst) 
farthest away. At 10:30 a.m. Meade’s 
second order instructed Hancock to 
proceed to the Brock Road crossing. 

It took until 11:40 a.m. for 
Hancock to receive by courier this 
second message from Meade. This 
delay courted disaster. It directed him 
to backtrack onto the narrow, forest- 
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Artillery moved with difficulty and there were few vantage 
points from which it could fire. 


walled Brock Road to its intersection 
with the Orange Plank Road, report 
arrival, and be prepared to move on it 
toward Parder’s Store on the Orange 
Plank Road. At last he knew where 
he was to enter the fight. This meant 
he was to suspend his original orders 
issued the night before to march 
about one-half mile past Shady Grove 
Church, and turn right on a narrow 
dirt lane to Parker’s Store, thereby 
flanking Hill at or near the store. Lee 
suspected Grant would try to move 
past his right flank and he was correct. 
Hancock's initial orders were to do that. 
Hancock immediately replied to Meade 
that he would do as instructed. 

By then Meade knew that Hill 
was moving his two divisions past 
Parker’s Store and was nearing Widow 
Tapp’s farm a mile farther along and 
therefore concluded that Lee wanted the 
intersection as badly as he did. Meade, 
however, did not know that Lee also 
hoped to avoid a general engagement 
until Lt. Gen. James Longstreet’s corps, 
en route from near Gordonsville, was on 
hand. Lee had so cautioned both Hill and 
Richard S. Ewell, his corps commanders. 
Throughout the day a mile-and-a-half 
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gap separated Hill’s left from Ewell’s 
right. Lee could not see the action from 
his headquarters in a field of broom 
straw on the Widow Tapp farm, but could 
hear the firing, and realized that more 
and more Union troops were entering 
the action against both his corps. Meade 
also was aware that there was a gap in 
his line that had to be closed as quickly 
as possible. At 11 a.m. he ordered Brig. 
Gen. George Getty’s 6" Corps division to 
the crossroads to connect with General 
Crawford’s 5" corps troops on the 
Chewning Plateau near Widow Tapp’s 
farm. 

At noon, this time by telegraph 
signal, Meade informed Hancock that 
Getty’s division has been sent to the 
Brock-Orange Plank intersection; that 
A. P. Hill’s Corps was moving down 
the Plank road in force toward Getty, 
driving back a Union regiment of 
cavalry; that Getty’s division might not 
be able to drive Hill back; that Hancock 
should move out the Plank road toward 
Parker’s Store and support Getty in 
driving the enemy back; that he should 
occupy the place and unite with Warren 
on the right who was within one mile of 
the Plank Road. This was Meade’s third 


order to Hancock. 

The head of Hancock’s column, 
Gibbon’s division, was a mile and a half 
past Todd’s Tavern and near the Shady 
Grove Church when Meade’s order arrived. 
Birney’s division, however, was resting in 
a field adjacent to Todd’s Tavern. Hence, 
it was in the best position to lead the 
corps toward the intersection. Birney 
was the senior division commander in 
Hancock’s corps and would therefore 
lead it. Hays, as the senior brigadier in 
Birney’s division, would lead off. His men 
had rested and eaten a lunch of hard tack 
and coffee “and could hear cannonading 
and musketry fire in the direction of the 
Wilderness.” To execute Meade’s orders 
Hancock, on arrival at the intersection, 
would have to connect with Maj. Gen. G. K. 
Warren's 5" Corps left about a mile to the 
north of the Plank road as well as General 
Getty’s three-brigade division of 6,000 
effectives then straddling the intersection, 
by moving his 26,000 troopers over six 
miles no small order indeed. Clearly, 
Meade could not have known how 
difficult this would be. 

Hancock ordered his troops to take 
up the march. Leaving his ambulance 
behind, he and his staffers swung into 
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their saddles and, riding at a fast gait, 
arrived at the crossroads about 1:00 
p-m., perhaps a half hour after Getty 
received orders from Meade to extend 
his right toward Warren and “to hold 
this crossing at all hazards until the 
arrival of the Second [Hancock's] corps.” 
These orders were given by Meade at 
12:10 p.m. to Lt. Col. Theodore Lyman, 
his aide, for delivery to Getty who was 
seated on the ground at the crossroads. 
Getty told Lyman that “all of Hill’s corps 
was coming down the Plank and [his] 
skirmishers were within 300 yards.” 
He also noted two or three dead men 
lay near and several wounded soldiers 
limped by. By 12:30 p.m., Getty had 
reported to Major General John 
Sedgwick of the 6" Corps that he had 
captured skirmishers who said they 
were from Heth’s Division of Hill’s 
Corps. 

Hays’ brigade, assigned to lead 
Birney’s column, consisted of nine 
regiments, 3,641 effectives, and was 
the largest in Hancock’s corps. Forty 
percent of the men were battle-hardened 
Veteran Volunteers. On April 11, three 
weeks prior to the battle, Hays had 
created two battalions of four regiments 


each and kept the Second Regiment of 
United States Sharpshooters, Known 
as the “Green Coats,” independent of 
both battalions. Eight days later, on 
April 19, the 93™ New York Regiment 
had replaced another one of these 
regiments but was not assigned to 
a battalion. Crocker of the 93", was 
senior to the colonels in command of 
the battalions, and therefore his unit, as 
well as the Sharpshooter regiment, was 
held for special assignment. Because 
of his seniority, Crocker’s regiment 
was assigned the lead position in the 
brigade. ° 

Hays brigade and the rest of Birney’s 
column were closest to Todd’s Tavern and 
therefore had only about four miles 
to march, the rest were strung out six 
miles behind Hancock Even though 
Birney’s troops were ordered to move by 
noon, it would take his division an hour 
to form up. About 1:00 p.m. Hancock 
and his staff reined up on sighting 
General Getty still seated on the ground 
“to get an idea where to put in the 2 
Corps.” It took no time to realize that 
Getty needed to shift his three brigades 
to make room for Hancock’s troops. 
Hancock then dispatched his chief of 
staff, Colonel Charles H. Morgan, to 
inform Meade that he had joined Getty 
at the crossroads. He sent other staff 
officers to hurry up his men since it 
was clear Getty was preparing to attack. 
Birney’s men were delayed by artillery 
batteries, horsemen, including generals 
and their staffs, newspapermen, and 
wagons crowding the road, which was 
also muddy in spots. Bullets also were 
flying across the road. Meade could not 
have known how difficult it was to move 
these 26,000 men in a column over six 
miles long, but his judgment should 
have been colored by the fact that it took 
his two couriers at least ninety minutes 
on horseback to deliver messages. 
Nevertheless, he knew that Hancock was 
the only corps commander “who will 
always go right in when I order him.” No 
Union general was Hancock’s equal in 
the timeliness, combativeness, and skill 
he brought to battle. This day was to be 
no exception. 

This was his first time in the field 
in ten months, and he was itching for a 
fight. His groin wound required daily 
attention so that he was still under the 
continuous care of a surgeon. 

Meade was quick to observe 
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the conduct of his subordinates and 
coordinated their actions. Meade and 
Hancock had tremendous respect for 
each other, with no feelings of rivalry 
that would reduce their effectiveness. 
Hancock recognized the importance 
of promoting self-respect and self- 
confidence in the volunteer regiments 
by convincing them that they were 
equal to their task. He was a superb 
example of how an army becomes what 
a commander makes it. 

Meade had a refined voice, but 
was subject to fits of nervous irritation 
and impatience that made him 
generally disliked, although respected, 
by most subordinates. During battle, 
he kept in constant contact with his 
field commanders, giving them timely 
and accurate orders. Those issued to 
Hancock were prime examples. He was 
an ideal executive officer for Grant and 
they got along well. Later Grant wrote 
about Meade “No general ever was more 
earnest. As a commander...he had only 
one fault his temper. A battle always put 
him in a fury.” He had been wounded 
twice and his favorite horse “Old Baldy” 
had been wounded under him. ° 

Getty, a West Pointer, was a 
tough, cool, and competent soldier. In 
compliance with orders he had reached the 
intersection and stalled Heth’s skirmishers, 
driving them back. He then formed double 
battle lines crossing the Plank Road and 
waited for Hancock while advancing his 
own skirmishers. Hancock had no idea 
of the enemy’s strength until Getty told 
him that wounded skirmishers captured 
before noon from John Cooke’s North 
Carolina brigade’s skirmish line stated 
that two divisions (Heth’s and Wilcox’s) 
were opposite him. Getty’s men were 
forming their battle line behind their 
heavy skirmish line in preparation for 
an attack. Both of these lines straddled 
the Orange Plank Road, were about one- 
fourth mile west of Brock Road, and 
parallel to it. Their entrenchments were 
being built for about an hour before 
Hancock’s troops started to arrive. A. P. 
Hill wanted to prevent Getty and Hancock 
from connecting with Warren's 5" Corps. 
At 12:10 p.m., as noted, Getty had 
been told by Meade’s aide, Colonel 
Lyman, to extend his front toward 
his right (north) and to link up with 
the left of Crawford’s division of 
Warren’s 5" Corps so as to plug the 
gap between them and prevent an 
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Meade, the irascible commander 
of the Army of the Potomac. 


enemy breakthrough. Lyman also saw 
Brigadier General Eustis who held 
Getty’s right, repeated Meade’s orders 
and told him “to feel for Crawford,” 
who was attempting to reach Parker’s 
Store. About 12:30 Getty was ordered 
again by a message from Meade to 
“hold this crossing at all hazards” 
until Hancock’s arrival. By noon 
Crawford had advanced on a narrow 
lane through the woods to within 
about a mile of Parker’s Store but was 
unable to advance farther. Unknown 
to Getty, Warren then ordered Crawford to 
withdraw to Chewning’s Farm after he had 
made contact with the skirmishers of Hills 
troops. Communication between these 
two corps commands ( Getty’s 6" and 
Crawfords’5") was minimal or non- 
exitent. 

Upon his arrival at the intersection 
and shortly after Lyman left Getty, 
Hancock, as stated, sent his staffers 
to hurry up his troops who were still 
several miles back, creating much 
anxiety as to when they would arrive. 

At 1:30 p.m. in his fourth message 
Meade told Hancock what he already 
knew that the enemy had advanced on 
the Plank Road nearly to its intersection 
with Brock Road and that “Getty is there 
but not strong enough to attack. Attack 
them; Getty will aid you. ... Warren’s 
left, General Crawford is within a mile 
of Parker’s Store, but he might be drawn 
in or be driven in. Push out on the Plank 
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road and connect with Warren.” Meade 
was keeping Hancock informed of what 
the 5" and 6" corps were doing. 

By 2:00 p.m. the Confederate 
battle line had been extended north an 
unknown distance across the Orange 
Plank Road past the end of Getty’s line 
consisting of nine regiments in three 
brigades, thereby overlapping Getty. 
Skirmish fire had ceased for about 
an hour, indicating the enemy was 
entrenching. A dust cloud now rose 
above the troops revealing the head of 
Hancock’s troops—Maj. Gen. David 
Birney’s 3" division (the 93 New York 
in the lead followed by the rest of Hays’ 
brigade)—arriving in close marching 
order. Sometimes “double-quicking,” 
it took them an hour to cover the four 
miles. Without a doubt, one of the first 
things Birney was told was that Getty’s 
right was in danger of being flanked. 

According to General Meade’s 
after-action report these troops arrived 
at about 2:00 p.m. Col. John C. Tidball, 
in command of Hancock’s artillery 
brigade, agreed; he stated in his after- 
action report that “At 2 p.m. the enemy 
were met at the Plank Road crossing.” 
Fifteen minutes later the fifth of Meade’s 
messages arrives for Hancock telling him 
that Warren’s line (Wadsworth’s division) 
was thrown back at least a mile but its 
exact position was not yet known. With 
Birney’s division in the lead spearheaded 
by Hays’ brigade, Hancock had his most 
aggressive commanders and the most 
seasoned regiments, including the 93" 
New Yorkers, in position to enter the 
battle first. It had taken nearly two hours 
to make the march from Todd’s Tavern: 
an hour to form the division into 
marching order and the rest to cover 
the four miles. Birney’s division was 
followed in an hour by Mott’s, Gibbons’ 
and Barlow’s divisions in that order. 
Hancock told Birney to entrench along 
the Brock Road beginning at the point 
where Getty’s left was posted. Birney 
had a combat record equaling the best 
in the army, and had been wounded 
twice at Gettysburg. By now enemy 
skirmishers’ bullets were peppering the 
Brock Road. Undoubtedly, Hancock’s 
instruction to Birney to entrench was 
defensive in nature. It was obvious that 
the enemy was fighting aggressively, 
as Hancock intended to do. In case his 
attack failed, however, his troops needed 
a defensive line established behind 


which they could make a stand. 

Birney’s lads took about an 
hour to complete the entrenchments 
begun by Getty’s people so that they 
could move forward. His men used 
tin cups, case knives, and bayonets as 
well as picks and shovels to throw up 
log and earth breastworks three lines 
deep, continuing Getty’s line to his 
left and right. Pack mules attached to 
each brigade had carried the axes and 
shovels. As Birney’s division of eighteen 
regiments arrived and then Brig. Gen. 
Gershom Mott's 4" division regiments, 
one at a time, they formed three lines, 
the first advancing into the Wilderness, 
the second and third entrenching on 
either side of the Brock Road. The first 
line consisting of only three regiments 
from Hays’ brigade skirmished, while 
the other two lines consisting of fifteen 
regiments entrenched preparatory to 
attack. Hancock rode along the Brock 
Road, was recognized by the men and 
cheered “with a will and a tiger.”’ 

At 2:40 p.m. Hancock sent a 
dispatch to Meade reporting that he had 
just received both his noon and 1:30 
dispatches. He stated that he was forming 
on Getty’s left and would advance as soon 
as prepared but “the ground over which 
I must pass is very bad a perfect thicket.” 
Meade had written these two attack 
orders on the erroneous assumption that 
Hancock’s entire corps had arrived at 
the intersection. In fact only Hancock’s 
headquarters party was there, plus the 
93" and at most a few other regiments 
in Hays’ brigade, while the rest of 


Birney’s division were still arriving and 
forming. Birney had ridden ahead of 
his men to receive orders. Moreover, the 
Brock Road was barely wide enough to 
allow four men to march abreast. 

At 3:00 p.m. Hancock replied 
again to Meade that when he was 
ready to attack in conjunction with 
and on Getty’s left he would utilize 
two divisions that would soon be 
on hand, Birney’s and Mott’s. His 
objective would be Parker’s Store. 
While Hancock’s message indicated 
his objective was Parker’s Store, by 
attacking on Getty’s left, he was on 
Getty’s wrong side to connect with 
Warren. Previous dispatches in fact 
had told him to unite with Warren’s 
left, which meant attacking on Getty’s 
right. As it turned out, he launched the 
initial attack with only two brigades 
of Birney’s division, Hays’ and Ward’s 
which was next behind Hays in the line 
of march. To attack, Hancock first had 
to shake out his skirmish line and gain 
time for his battle lines to form and to 
determine exactly where they should 
attack. There was no clearing in which 
to maneuver his troops. 

Getty’s next order was issued 
fifteen minutes later and delivered at 3:25 
by Lyman who took only ten minutes to 
reach him. Lyman wrote “Getty in the 
same place very cool.” Finally, General 
Humphreys, Meade’s chief of staff, 
instructed Hancock to attack at once 
with one division on Getty’s left and 
another on his right and two in reserve. 
This message was sent after General 


Stretcher bearers hasten to move the wounded from the path of the 
flames, but many perished. 


Grant had been apprised of information 
interpreted from Lee’s signals. 

Grant and Warren then rode out 
the Orange Turnpike to Warren’s front 
to verify personally the need to divert 
Lee’s attention from the gap between 
Warren and Hancock that was not 
yet filled. Grant believed that the only 
eyes a general can trust were his own. 
Warren, leading the way, rode his white 
horse and wore the paraphernalia of a 
general, including a yellow sash. Grant 
took his sword. General Hill also was 
striving to close a similar gap in the 
Confederate front between his left and 
Ewell’s right. About 2:30 p.m. Hill ordered 
Wilcox’s four-brigade division to close the 
interval between the two wings of Lee’s 
army by also moving northward into the 
Wilderness Run Valley. Hill knew how 
to get the best out of his subordinate 
officers and soldiers but his character 
was full of contradictions. He had 
trouble assuming the responsibilities of 
corps command, 

What tactics Getty and Hancock 
discussed between 1:00 and 2:40 p.m. 
with respect to how to coordinate their 
troop movements is unknown, except 
that they must have agreed to move 
forward and to close the gap with 
Warren’s 5" Corps troopers as soon as 
Hancock was ready, although both thought 
Warren had “not advanced far enough” to 
make the connection. It was clear that at 
least one brigade, Hays’,would have to 
move north through the intersection 
as quickly as possible. Getty was 
outnumbered but he was anxious to 
attack in obedience to repeated orders. 
Nevertheless, he thought it was poor 
strategy to advance alone and “before 
more of the Second Corps was up,’ when 
he also was ordered to send troops to his 
right to contact with Warren's people. 
Moreover, Hancock initially had ordered 
Birney to entrench south of the Plank 
Road. Both knew they faced an enemy 
ready to do battle and that neither of 
Getty’s flanks was secure. Skirmishers 
from two of Getty’s regiments had 
been probing the enemy’s front since 
before noon and he knew he needed 
help in holding the intersection because 
his division faced A. P. Hill’s hard-hitting 
three-division corps (only two of 
which were up). Neither Crawford’s, 
Wadsworth’s or Robinson’s divisions 
of the 5" Corps had connected with 
Getty’s right flank, and he must have 
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General Stonewall Jackson at White House 
Luray Valley, Virginia — May 21, 1862 
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General Stonewall Jackson would cross many rivers 
over the course of his military career as a commander 
in the service of the Confederate States of America. 
The lay of the land, mountainous terrain, road con- 
ditions, and river crossings were key factors in the 
chess game of war that could spell victory or defeat 
for armies at war. General Jackson was master of 
strategy as his plans of defeating invading Northern 
Armies in the Shenandoah were well in motion. 


Spring had come late in 1862 with cold weather 
and unseasonable snow storms. Rains had kept roads 
muddy and difficult to pass, but this did not deter 
Jackson’s resolve to move against Federal forces. On 
April 21st Jackson received an important dispatch 
from General Robert E. Lee, with instructions to 
drive the Union Army under the leadership of 
General Nathaniel P. Banks out of the valley. 
General Lee closed his dispatch with these words, 
“The blow wherever struck, must, to be successful, be 
sudden and heavy.” With General Jackson’s force of 
6,000 men linked up with General Ewell’s force, the 
Federal armies under General Banks and General 
Fremont would be kept busy in northern Virginia 
and unable to assist in President Lincoln’s plans to 
take Richmond. 


Beginning his soon to be famous “Valley Campaign” 
Jackson defeated a 3,500 man force at the town of 
McDowell, under the command of General Schenck 
from Fremont’s army. Jackson then moved into the 


Luray Valley to link up with General Ewell and 
together they would lash out at General Banks. To 
counter possible movements by the enemy, Jackson 
sent Jedediah Hotchkiss and some cavalry to block 
the three mountain passes leading into the valley. 
Those men, with the help of southern sympathizers, 
felled trees and burned bridges. 


The setting sun glistened off the water of the South 
Fork of the Shenandoah River as General Jackson 
watched his men cross the White House Bridge. 
Joining with General Ewell at the town of Luray, 
Jackson now had a force 16,000 soldiers and 27 
pieces of artillery, the largest army he had ever com- 
manded. General Banks unwittingly believed that 
Jackson was retreating and leaving the Valley. Down 
river where the South Fork and North Fork of the 
Shenandoah join was the strategic town of Front 
Royal. The town occupied by Banks’ soldiers was soon 
to experience another unexpected spring storm, but 
this one would be deadly. 
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Grant, seated, writes a dispatch for Washington. 


informed Hancock of that fact. Crawford, 
as noted, had been ordered to withdraw, 
without informing Getty. By 2:30 p.m. 
both Hancock and Getty could tell by 
the sound of small arms fire, or lack of 
it, to the north, that Wadsworth’s and 
Crawford’s people had suffered a repulse 
in their fight against Ewell’s Corps in 
the tangled undergrowth north of the 
Orange Plank Road. This meant the left 
end of Heth’s line held by Colonel John 
M. Stone's Mississippi-North Carolina 
brigade was unopposed unless Hancock 
moved some of his corps to fill the gap 
between Warren and Getty. Stone’s men 
were seasoned veterans. ’ 

Having received no attack orders 
before 2:15 p.m., with his crisp efficiency 
in preparing for battle, Hancock initially 
assisted Getty by assigning the two 
regiments held in Hays’ brigade for 
special assignments (the Sharpshooters 
and the 93) to skirmish on Getty’s 
left and right respectively to locate the 
enemy flanks. They also were the first 
regiments to arrive. By so doing, he 
could determine where to deploy the 
rest of his troops to reinforce Getty on 
either or both flanks of his line. These 
skirmishers also would help to close 
the gap on his right flank created by 
Crawford’s withdrawal on orders and 
Wadsworth’s retreat. Therefore, by 2:40 
p-m. Hancock assigned Birney to direct 
the action on the right (north) to the 
Orange Plank Road, undoubtedly with 
Getty’s wholehearted concurrence. His 
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division was then at least partially on 
the scene and able to relieve Getty of 
the responsibility of shifting his troops 
northward. Thus, Hays’ brigade would 
spearhead the fight to the right of Getty 
and make the connection with Warren 
because it was the first to arrive at the 
point of danger. In moving through the 
intersection, it also would make room 
for more of Hancock’s troops to get into 
position. Hays was Hancock’s arguably 
most aggressive brigade commander. 
Hancock knew that battles were lost 
when commanders failed to move their 
troops into position on time. He also 
knew he was there to fight a battle, 
not conduct a holding action. Further, 
Hancock had never been surprised 
by the enemy before, and he had no 
intention of being surprised this time. '° 

By 3:00 p.m. Getty’s division, 
together with a part of Hays’ brigade, 
had engaged Hill's Confederates, north 
of the Plank Road. This interpretation 
contradicts the Official Records, which 
do not acknowledge Hancock’s active 
presence until 4:15. It also negates the 
criticism of Hancock that he delayed 
entering the battle by first entrenching. 
In addition to Union and Confederate 
reports, reminiscences, diaries, and 
letters analyzed by the author, newspaper 
accounts were also utilized that support 
these interpretations. Had Hays’ brigade 
not engaged Hill’s Confederates that 
early, they would have had an extra hour 
or more to build better entrenchments 
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and further extend both of their flanks 
beyond Getty’s Moreover, since Hancock 
had no way of knowing whether the 
Confederates would take the offensive, 
he had to entrench as quickly as possible. 
Steere noted that while the Confederates 
had the advantage of position and 
surprise, these were “offset by the 
splendid discipline of Hays’regiments 
surviving the first blast of ... fire.” 

A correspondent in his dispatch 
dated 9:00 p.m., May 5, wrote, “... 
heavy fighting since 3 o'clock, mostly 
...under Hancock” who was at the 
intersection. '* The New York Times 
correspondent reported that: “About 
3:00 p.m., it was discovered that...Gen. 
Lee made a tremendous and violent attack 
to pierce our centre [with Heth’s division], 
hoping thereby to divide our forces...but 
Gen. Hancock’s Corps came to the 
relief...and thwarted the designs of 
the rebels....Gen. Alexander Hays was 
killed [in a ravine]...while deploying 
his troops as skirmishers.” On May 9, a 
correspondent informed his readers that 
“he [Hays] held the position that bore 
the brunt of A. P. Hill’s attack...[he fell 
at ] the moment that support had been 
ordered forward to reach him.” * 

The New York Herald of May 14 
reported that Hancock “assigned General 
Birney to the command of the right of 
his line. ‘* The Boston Daily Advertiser 
noted on May 9 that about 3 p.m. “...a 
movement by the enemy was discovered 
to [drive] a force between Hancock and 
the rest of the army. Getty’s division. ..was 
ordered at once to stay this dangerous 
demonstration....Birney’s division of 
the Second Corps soon came up and 
quickly formed on the right of Getty 
...Hancock’s men behaved most 
admirably.” '* Harper’s Weekly wrote 
on May 21, “the enemy...attempted 
to interpose an overwhelming force 
between Warren and Hancock... 
Fortunately [Hancock’s] advance, 
consisting of Birney’s division, came 
up...just in time to circumvent the Rebel 
General who at 2 1/2 p.m. commenced 
a terrific onslaught on the divisions of 
Birney, Gibbon, and Getty...” All of these 
correspondents were carefully selected 
and well-seasoned on-the-scene 
newsmen. '° Two reporters were close 
enough to the action to be wounded, 
one mortally. Another had a shell explode 
under his horse. '’ Further, the itinerary of 
Birney’s division published in the Official 


Records, states that it “took position on 
the Brock Road, attacking the enemy 
about 3:00 p.m.” * 

Heth in his memoirs noted that a 
member of Lee’s staff found Heth and 
delivered instructions to occupy the 
Brock Road if he could do so without 
bringing on a general engagement. 
Heth knew Union troops held the road 
in strength but could not have known 
whether an advance by him would 
bring on a general engagement. Before 
he could reply to Lee’s instructions, 
Heth was attacked furiously a little 
after 3 p.m. by a strong Federal line 
that advanced through the concealing 
thickets on both sides of the Plank Road 
to within ninety yards of his battle line.” 

Hancock’s military telegraph 
operator recorded in his diary that day 
“The battle opened at the crossroads 
at 3:00 p.m.” The after-action report 
written by Major Samuel McConihe of 
the 93rd New York, the lead regiment in 
Birney’s division, stated that it engaged 
the enemy at 3 p.m. The regiment 
was personally ordered to do so by 
Hancock. Maj. Charles Mattocks of 
the First U.S. Sharpshooters in Hays’ 
brigade recorded in his diary that they 
joined the line of battle between two 
and three o’clock and double-quicked 
to the front to deploy as skirmishers for 
the brigade to the farthest (south) of the 
Orange Plank Road. The history of the 
3rd Michigan records that “the contest 
commenced about 3:00 p.m.” There 
are reports from the 124" and 139" 
Pennsylvania, the 40" New York and 
the 20" Indiana, all in Brig. Gen. John 
H. H. Ward’s nine-regiment-brigade of 
Birney’s division that they were ordered 
to advance and/or saw action by 3:30 
p.m. Ward’s brigade (the only other 
in Birney’s division) was immediately 
behind Hays in the movement north 
from Todd’s Tavern up the Brock Road. 
Led by the Ist U.S. Sharpshooters, who 
contacted the enemy on Getty’s left, 
three regiments of Ward’s brigade went 
to the support of Lewis A. Grant’s “Old 
Vermont Brigade,” Getty’s division, 
south of the Plank Road, that held his 
left. The 55" Virginia in Walker's brigade 
facing Grant and Ward confirms they 
were attacked at 3:30 p.m. and lost their 
flag. Birney dispatched these regiments 
at Getty’s request and held the other five 
of Ward’s regiments in reserve south of 
the intersection. *° 


Brigadier General Alexander Hays. 


Two of Hancock's divisions were still 
in column marching from Todd’s Tavern, 
It would take at least another hour 
before they could be deployed. By 4:05 
Hancock had already reported to Meade 
that Mott’s division would be sent to 
Getty’s left since “Getty was going in.” 
Birney’s division had already been sent 
to Getty’s right and that “he will soon 
be there.” Meade knew that Hancock 
moved as quickly as any commander 
in his army. The correct interpretation of 
this message is that Hancock intended 
that Birney’s entire division would soon 
be in place north of Getty and that Hays’ 
brigade, in the lead, was already largely 
deployed and three of his nine regiments 
were already engaged. To support this 
contention, one participant noted that 
“_..[Getty’s] division sustained the 
weight of the Rebel attacks until long 
after noon, when some of Hancock’s 
regiments came to its support.” Birney’s other 
brigade, commanded by Ward, therefore, 
was never shifted north. It remained 
south of the Plank Road for the entire 
battle. By 4:30 p.m., Mott’s Excelsior 
brigade had connected with the left of 
Ward’s brigade and on his left with the 
2" brigade of Gibbon’s division, the third 
of Hancock's to arrive. 

Hancock told Getty that his 
preference was to wait until his entire 
corps was formed before attacking. 
Getty concurred. Nevertheless, Hancock 
stated he would reinforce Getty 
immediately on both his left and right 
with the troops at hand and provide 
further support as soon as his other 
divisions were up. Not until both Getty’s 


and Birney’s divisions advanced into the 
woods was it possible for Mott’s two 
infantry brigades to get into position 
and to advance into the thickets. 
Tidball’s artillery further delayed 
the arrival of the infantry as well as 
compounding the hopeless congestion 
along the road and at the intersection. 
By Hancock’s personal instruction, 
Tidball placed six batteries in the woods 
in a clearing on high ground adjacent 
to and overlooking the Brock Road 
about one-third of the way toward 
Todd’s tavern from the intersection. 
From this clearing the artillery had a 
clear view in the enemy’s direction. Col. 
Robert McAllister’s brigade was the 
first ordered in by Mott at between 4 
and 4:30 p.m. Earlier, skirmishers were 
sent out to cover the brigade while the 
other men built breastworks. The rest 
of the brigade then advanced under fire 
about 300 yards in two lines over their 
skirmish line, but found it impossible 
to form battle lines in the available 
constricted and impenetrable area. This 
crowding was created by Mott’s second 
brigade Col. William R. Brewster’s that 
was advancing in tandem but crowding 
into McAllister’s men. This caused 
confusion and panic because the men 
could not keep their proper distance as 
regiments overlapped regiments while 
their officers attempted to untangle 
them. The line disintegrated and gave 
way, beginning on the left, like a rolling 
wave as Mott’s people retreated to the 
breastworks. 

Gibbon’s division was the third 
of Hancock’s to arrive and engage the 
enemy. By 4:40 p.m. two of Gibbon’s three 
brigades Carroll’s and Owen's crossed the 
intersection to enter the fight in support 
of Hays. Not until then was Hancock able 
to move more than two of his divisions 
into his battle line. Therefore, at 5:05 
p.m., according to Lyman, Gibbon’s men 
were “just coming up to go in ” while 
Barlow's division “is to try a diversion 
on the left.’ Barlow’s division was the last 
to participate. It was positioned where 
he could support and direct the six 
batteries of artillery on the high ground 
adjacent to the Brock Road which 
commanded the country for some 
distance. *! Two of his brigades also 
attacked the far right end of the enemy 
line and drove it back some distance. 
At 5:50 p.m. Lyman who had been 
with Hancock for about an hour and 
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a half wrote Meade that “on the right 
the pressure is heavy. General Hancock 
thinks he can hold the Plank and Brock 
roads in front of which he is but he can’t 
advance.” 

The march order form Todd’s Tavern 
north to the Brock Road intersection 
of Hays’ nine regiments is unknown, 
except that the 93"? New York was the 
lead unit and the First U.S. Sharpshooters 
were thrown out as flankers and to 
skirmish if contact with the enemy 
was made. The latter was a regiment of 
300 undisciplined and poorly drilled 
men. They, however, had seen action 
in twenty-five engagements and were 
expert marksmen, proud, and confident 
of each other’s skills. They carried 
Sharps Rifles on Lincoln’s personal 
intervention. By war’s end, 40 percent 
of the 1,346 who served at one time 
or another in the regiment had been 
killed. They were as renowned for their 
effectiveness as skirmishers and killers 
in battle as they were for their sheer 
cussedness in camp. 

Hays, as noted, had split his 
brigade into two battalions. The 
battalion to arrive first was moved 
farther north, crossing the Orange 
Plank Road to support the 93" and the 
other battalion initially remained south 
of the Plank Road. The 93" , as the first 
regiment sent north of the Plank Road, 
and not assigned to either battalion, 
deployed as skirmishers to the right of 
Getty’s skirmishers by extending their 
line northward and to gain time for 
Hays’ battle lines to be formed behind 
them. Hancock and Hays used the 93 
as their eyes and ears to determine 
where to deploy the battalion that 
followed. This also was the case with the 
1* U.S. Sharpshooters, who deployed as 
skirmishers south of the Plank Road, 
with the 3 Michigan as their support. 
They were to pinpoint the enemy 
(Henry H. Walker’s Virginia Brigade) 
south of the Plank Road. Hays was kept 
busy pushing out both regiments of 
skirmishers as quickly as possible. ” 

Such a mission is suggested in 
the orders General Hancock personally 
gave to Colonel Crocker of the 93". 
According to Crocker, this order was 
given about 2:00 p.m. The New Yorkers 
had only about ten minutes to rest 
and fill their canteens with whatever 
water they could find. Crocker was to 
form his regiment with its left flank 


Major General Henry Heth. 


on the Orange Plank Road, to advance 
immediately in line of battle obliquely 
northward “across the Plank Road” 
at the intersection, “with all possible 
dispatch” through the woods and 
swampy ravine until the enemy was met 
and engaged “with vigor.” Crocker was 
to hold his position in the ravine “at all 
hazards until assistance could be sent.” 
These orders were those typically given 
to skirmishers when time is needed to 
form a battle line and locate the best 
position for it. Hancock promised him 
support within twenty minutes. 
Crocker led his regiment as 
directed. The lads of the 93" advanced 
about one-half mile into the jungle-like 
wilderness to get possession, if possible, 
of the ravine, choked with underbrush, 
the opposite side of which was occupied 
by the enemy. The regiment might as 
well have been blindfolded. It was “upon 
the Rebels almost before they were 
visible to the eye” and received a heavy 
musketry fire from Col. Stone’s brigade 
of Heths’s division. Initially the 93 had 
to connect its left with the 2" Rhode 
Island, on the right of Eustis’ brigade of 
Getty’s division, to determine where to 
shake out its skirmishers. In the 2“! Rhode 
Island’s regimental history it was reported 
that the 93" N.Y. regiment’s “skirmish line 
was very briskly engaged.” Hays was seen 
by the 2" Rhode Islanders as he came 
galloping into the fight to connect the 93" 
with the Rhode Island’s right. * Shortly 
after that, about 3:30 p.m., General Hays 
is reported to have told Col. George W. 
West of the 17" Maine, upon his arrival 
at the intersection, as the lead regiment of 
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Col. Byron Pierce’s 2 Battalion: “Colonel 
West, connect with the left of the 6" Corps, 
which is on your right.” By then, according 
to Major Mattock’s after-action report, all 
four regiments of the 2° battalion had 
been ordered into action north of the 
Plank Road. * 

At least three regiments of Hays’ 
brigade were initially engaged on the south 
(left) of Getty in battalion formation, 
two of which were on the skirmish line 
while his other six were on Getty’s right. 
The 3 and 5" Michigan were side by 
side on Getty’s left confronting Walker’s 
Virginia Brigade. The 5"" Michigan and 
1° U.S. Sharpshooters supported by 
the 3" Michigan, skirmished through 
the waist-high thick underbrush and 
saplings. 

The 17" Maine moved into position 
on orders from Hays to become engaged 
on the right of the 93s skirmish line, 
perhaps 100 rods (one third of a mile) 
north of the intersection. Maj. William 
H. Green of the 17" Maine heard the 
crack of Sharpshooter rifles on the 
skirmish line about 3:30 p.m. as he sent 
his men north, behind the 93" to extend 
its skirmish line farther to the right to 
connect with Warren's 5" corps. These 
two regiments were to be supported 
by four regiments of the 1st Battalion 
as soon as they could be brought into 
position by Hays, to the right Getty. 

About this time the 5" Michigan 
had withdrawn south of the Plank 
Road. On horseback, Major Mattocks, 
in command of the Sharpshooters, 
ordered them to withdraw after their 
initial engagement. Mattocks and 
five of his men were captured shortly 
thereafter by one of Walker’s Virginia 
regiments. The rest of the Sharpshooters 
withdrew behind the Brock Road 
entrenchments south of the Plank 
Road as other officers and men in the 
battle line “leaped over the rude works 
they had [constructed] and plunged 
into the almost impenetrable forest.” 
They engaged the enemy within fifteen 
minutes and the right of their line 
suffered considerably at the outset. After 
dark the Sharpshooters ate a supper 
of bread and sugar in the breastworks, 
crossed the Orange Plank Road to the 
north, and rejoined their brigade.” 

As noted, three of Hays’ nine 
regiments the 93" New York, the 1* 
U.S. Sharpshooters, and the 17 Maine 
entered the fight as skirmishers between 


2:00 and 3:30 p.m. The next three 
regiments to enter the fight were in 
battalion formation north of the Plank 
Road under Colonel Pierce, commanding 
the 2" battalion. Initially they formed 
a battle line behind the 93"’s skirmish 
line: the 4° Maine, and 57" and 63" 
Pennsylvania. They were led across 
the Plank Road intersection by Hays 
to form behind the 93", which had 
been skirmishing for some time with 
the Rebels whose line extended north 
far beyond the 93*’s right flank. In his 
regimental after-action report, Lt. Col. 
W. B. Neeper of the 57" Pennsylvania 
states that the 63" was on his right, the 
4" Maine on his left, and while they 
moved forward they “had a 
severe engagement with the 
enemy,’ Stone’s Mississippi- 
North Carolina Brigade. 
These three 274 
battalion regiments 
were slowed in coming 
forward by artillery that 
was being unlimbered 
and positioned; varied 
equipment; the abandoned 
paraphernalia of recruits; 
wagons; ambulances; men 
piling fence rails alongside 
the road as breastworks; 
and Getty’s troops choking 
the narrow Brock Road. 
They could not and did 
not get into position to 
support Getty’s troops 
until ordered to do so by 
Hancock. At the hopelessly 
jammed intersection, 
confusion prevailed as 
Hays directed the 2" 
Battalion into the woods 
north of the intersection. 
About 4:15 p.m. he finally 
got them through the intersection. 
With a rallying cry, he ordered them 
into the fight behind and to the right 
of the 93"’s skirmish line. There were 
too many troops and too little space in 
which to maneuver. Pvt. John Haley of 
the 17" Maine wrote: “In marching and 
countermarching, our division and the 
second (Carroll’s and Owen's brigades of 
Gibbon’s division)became sandwiched 
in a most remarkable manner. General 
Hays, who always has a select litany 
of imprecations...was cursing one 
and damning the other... Berdan’s 
[First U.S.] sharpshooters were out as 


skirmishers in our front, and they kept 
the enemy at bay, so that we soon had 
a [battle ] line formed. We advanced at 
once;..277 

Arriving later than the 93rd, the 
three 2nd battalion regiments were 
under fire almost as soon as they 
disappeared into the dense woods and 
tangled underbrush. Hays went in with 
them. They had to wade through a leg- 
deep, swampy ravine one regiment 
after the other. Hays, fearless in battle, 
was soon busy repairing a break in this 
battalion line perhaps one-fourth of 
a mile behind the 93rd. Hays, as was 
his habit, was on horseback in a ravine 
brandishing his sword, cheering and 


Grant (left) and Hays as second lieutenants in Louisiana. 


directing his troops to form this line. 
Indifferent to the hail of minie balls and 
displaying a steel temper. As soon as he 
had placed these three regiments, he was 
killed by a sharpshooter’s bullet through 
his head. This was around 4:30 p.m., 
and shortly after he had sent a request 
for his other battalion as reinforcements 
which had not yet arrived. ** One report 
tells that he was hit while leaning over 
the side of his galloping horse to drink 
whiskey from his canteen, the strap of 
which had caught in his stirrup just 
before the bullet struck his head. It was 
typical of Hays to expose himself to 


danger. Previously three of his horses 
had been shot a total of eleven times 
and he had been severely wounded at 
Second Bull Run (Manassas) *° 

When Hancock ordered Hays to 
advance his battle lines, they both knew 
that his formation was not completed, 
and that only one battalion of his 
brigade was going in behind Getty to 
connect with his right. Grant wrote 
later in his Personal Memoirs that Hays 
was the kind of officer who would say 
“Come, boys,’ not “go.” 

It took a half an hour or more 
for General Birney’s aide to locate the 
senior regimental commander, Colonel 
Crocker of the 93", in the ravine and 
inform him that he was in 
command of Hays’ brigade. 
Crocker rode back over 
the brow of the rise about 
100 rods to the rear. By 
then eight regiments of the 
brigade were completing 
the formation of its two 
lines of battle the 2" 
battalion in front, the 1" 
battalion commanded by 
Col. Elijah Walker about 
100 paces behind—nearer 
to the Brock Road, and 
were partially engaged to 
the right of the 93". The 
1 U.S. Sharpshooters was 
the only regiment out of 
the action. With Crocker in 
command they advanced 
into the woods on the 
double, with loud cheers to 
support the 93" and began 
closing the mile-wide gap 
between the 5th Corps and 
6th Corps. The brigade was 
now fully engaged; made 
seven assaults on the enemy 
line; held its position until darkness; 
and bivouacked for the night a short 
distance behind where they had fought. 
They them formed a picket line, ate a 
scanty meal, buried some of their dead, 
and brought off some of the wounded. 
The 93s regimental staff and flag was 
riddled and splintered with lead and 
iron. Little of the tattered flag remained. 
Before the battle Crocker had been 
described as a fine disciplinarian and 
drill master. After the battle, First Lt. 
William L. Bramhall of the 93 wrote 
that “Crocker was all fight and handled 
the brigade admirably.” Sgt. S. E. Payne 
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wrote that “Crocker is as brave a man 
as I ever saw.” Both Crocker and Major 
McConihe had horses shot out from 
under them. McConihe, who succeeded 
Crocker as regimental commander of 
the 93", was wounded slightly. 

The opposing battle lines during 
this engagement were close, the 
musketry ceaseless, deafening, and 
deadly. There was no room in this 
jungle for a bayonet charge, no help 
from cavalry or artillery, no chance to 
take prisoners; only face-to-face volleys 
of musketry. As wave after wave of 
men advanced, they often stepped on 
the faces and blood-soaked backs of 
the dead and wounded from previous 
waves. 

Despite the nearly impenetrable 
terrain, Hays’ brigade (now Crocker’ 
s) succeeded in stopping the 
Rebels from piercing the center of 
Meade’s army, allowing Hancock 
time to complete the formation of 
entrenched battle lines by all four 
of his divisions along Brock Road, 
hold the intersection, and protect 
the supply train. Nevertheless, 
by 5:00 p.m. Getty had about 
6,000 men in the battle while 
Hancock had managed to 
move only six brigades into 
battle lines Hays’ and Ward’s 
of Birney’s division; McAllister’ 
s and Brewster’s of Mott’s division; 
and Carroll’s and Owen's from Gibbor’ 
s division about 9,700 men. A total of 
16,000 Union troops were facing 13,000 
partially entrenched Confederates of 
Heth’s and Wilcox’s divisions. 

Typically, in a Civil War 
battle,attacking troops would have at 
least a two-to-one numerical superiority 
over an entrenched enemy. Not until 
7:30 p.m., however, were all 26,000 of 
Hancock’s troops finally in position, 
including those in reserve. Had he 
been able to utilize at one time all or 
most of his troops in a coordinated 
fashion, his overwhelmingly massive 
numbers would have significantly 
altered the outcome. As it was he 
faced an entrenched foe with only a 
small numerical superiority when he 
should have had at least a two-to-one 
advantage. 

At 5:50 p.m., Meade was informed 
by dispatch from Lyman, a Boston 
Brahmin, that “We barely hold our 
own; on the right the pressure is heavy. 


General Hancock thinks he can hold 
the Plank and Brock Roads, in front of 
which he is ,but he can’t advance.” The 
intersection was blocked by an artillery 
battery, supply wagons, horsemen, 
troops already there, ambulances, 
the walking wounded, and stragglers 
walking to the rear or to one of 
Hancock’s hospitals. This significantly 
delayed the arrival from Todd’s Tavern 
and final deployment of Gibbon’s and 
Barlow’s divisions into battle lines 
when there was no open space in which 
to maneuver large bodies of troops. 


Brigadier General John Marshall 
Jones. 


Newspapermen recorded the scene. 

It would take two hours or more for 
all of them to deploy. John Brooke's brigade 
of Barlow’s division was the corps’ 
rear guard assigned to support artillery. 
Its 148th Pennsylvania regiment was 
in charge of driving in stragglers. It 
arrived after 5:30 p.m. and was the last 
of Hancock’s 26,000-man column. 
Brooke's people arrived in time to assist 
in the repulse of the final assault of the 
day by Edward Thomas’ Georgians. 
They fought until 9:00 p.m., holding 
their ground until the leaves, pine 
needles, and brush caught fire. *° 

When night came and the first 
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day’s fighting ended, the armies for the 
most part did not draw apart along the 
battle line. Many men stopped where 
they were, intermingled, facing every 
direction, not knowing where friend 
or foe might be. The lines were only a 
biscuit toss apart. A Confederate and 
a Union colonel were captured while 
drinking from the same stream. Union 
and Confederate troops heard each 
other talking. Most bluecoats ate a 
supper of hardtack and coffee and fell 
asleep on their blankets. Lieutenant 
Hunt wrote his Cornelia that “...he 
fancied the whipporwills were saying 
‘whip-the Rebs, whip-the Rebs’.” To 
link the Union picket lines after dark, 
Lt. Mason W. Tyler, Sergeant Graves, 
an experienced backwoodsman 
and surveyor, and four others 
of the 37" Massachusetts were 
dispatched from the right flank 
of Eustis’s line past the 93“ and 

the rest of Crocker’s brigade line, 
including the 17" Maine at 

its north end, to locate the 
position of Warren’s 5" corps. 

With Tyler’s compass and 

his best map, the connection 

was made with the end of 
Wadsworth’s line in the dense 
woods, and the picket lines of 
the 5" and 2™ corps were joined, 
about a half mile north of the 
Orange Plank Road and 900 yards 
west of the Brock Road. Private Haley, 
17 Maine, recorded in his journal 
that “the last thing they [the enemy] 
attempted, without success, was to 
wedge themselves in between our right 
and the [other] troops of the 5" and 6" 
corps.” 

The appalling misery of the 
Wilderness increased when the woods 
and dry underbrush, as well as the 
breastworks, caught fire from powder 
sparks and paper cartridge fragments 
and burned through the night, a strong 
wind fanning the flames. The wind 
blew suffocating heat, hot ashes, and 
blinding smoke into the men’s faces. 
The agonized cries of the wounded as 
they smelled burning wood and human 
flesh, or felt flames, could be heard by 
those who survived the battle. Bushes 
were strung with shreds of blood- 
stained clothing. Live rounds in the 
cartridge boxes attached to the belts 
of the wounded exploded, gouging 
ghastly holes in their flesh. The “pop, 


pop” of exploding rounds sounded like 
a celebration. One soldier, with both 
legs broken, cocked his rifle-musket and 
kept the ramrod in his hand, ready to 
kill himself should fire overtake him. 
The dead lay in windrows where they 
fell; often their haversacks and rifles 
were stolen and their pockets turned 
inside out by stragglers. 

Hancock would have exposed 
himself to enemy fire by galloping 
over the field and by placing himself 
at the head of his troops in critical 
moments as at Gettysburg, employing 
his personal magnetism and rapport 
with the troops to insure that his 
commands were executed, not willing 
to risk the possibility that his orders 
would not be carried out. But on May 
5 his groin wound, together with 
the impenetrable forest, prevented 
him from doing so. Instead, after 
Birney’s division was formed, he 
rode back along Brock Road, 
sometime after 3:00 p.m., to 
hurry forward Gibbon’s and 
Barlow’s divisions strung out in 
their six-mile column. 

Upon his return shortly 
after 4:00 p.m., Hancock 
told Getty that he regretted 
his inability to reinforce him 
with all his troops, but he would 
do so as rapidly as possible. To 
take charge of the battle, he then 
stationed himself astride his horse at 
the intersection to deliver orders to his 
division and brigade commanders as 
they arrived with their troops and to 
be as close as possible to the battle line. 
Even though he could not see far into 
the second growth pines and thickets, 
he heard the action. When Colonel 
Lyman found Hancock on his return to 
the intersection about 4:15 p.m., “The 
musketry was crashing in the woods, 
and stray balls too many to be pleasant 
were coming about.” Congressman 
Elihu Washburn was with Lyman and 
noted in his diary that Hancock was 
hard pressed. Staffer followed staffer, 
all galloping in haste, dispatched by 
brigade and division commanders to 
Hancock at the crossing, asking him for 
help. Thousands of men were singing 
and shouting. Lyman’s orders from 
Meade were to stay with Hancock until 
after dark and to dispatch orderlies back 
to Meade with reports. Hancock was at 
his best bringing order out of chaos—by 


inspiring and calming with irresistible 
mastery those who sought his direction. 
About this time Getty was wounded, but 
refused to leave the field. 

During Hancock’s absence from 
the intersection, turmoil and confusion 
seemingly prevailed. It was caused 
by Tidball’s nine batteries trying to 
unlimber and position their guns in a 
slightly elevated clearing overlooking 
the Brock Road about a mile from 
Todd’s tavern; masses of troops forming 
battle lines; and entrenching with the 
help of a detachment of engineers and 


Colonel John S. Crocker. 


pioneers in the woods-bound Brock 
Road. *! This had delayed Hays’ troops 
going north past Getty’s people. By 
this time the only regiments that had 
gotten through the intersection were the 
93" New York at 3:00 p.m. and the 17" 
Maine, perhaps a half hour thereafter, 
and later three more regiments of Hays’ 
brigade. This is why Hays initially had 
to form the rest of his troops on Getty’s 
left, i-e., south of Orange Plank Road. * 
The regimental history of the 93" states 
that, instead of getting help within the 
twenty minutes promised by Hancock, 
it took an hour and a half, or until 4:30 
p.m. for more reinforcements to arrive. 
This agrees with statements made 


by Getty and Hancock in the Official 
Records, about the time it took to 
complete the movement of Hays’ entire 
brigade across the intersection and 
enter the battle on Getty’s right. * 

By this time General Lee had 
issued orders to Wilcox to take his four- 
brigade division north through the 
woods, plug the Confederate gap, and 
open communication with Ewell’s Corps. 
Accordingly. Samuel McGowan’s South 
Carolina brigade was the next to be sent 
in north of the Plank Road. It crossed 
Wilderness Run about 4:00 p.m. The 
South Carolinians passed General Lee, 
who was at his command post several 
hundred yards from the Orange Plank 
Road about two and three-quarters 

of a mile from the Brock Road 
intersection. It was in a clearing near 
Widow Tapp’ small house, partially 
masked by plum and cherry 

trees. After marching perhaps a 

mile through the woods toward 

Ewell, “a harsh rapid fire broke 

out...on the Plank Road we had 

left; the order was [then] issued 

[by a courier from Gen. Lee] 

to face about...Heth’s division 

...was engaged, and we...were 

going [back] to reinforce them.” 

After countermarching on the 
double-quick about a mile and 
three-quarters, McGowan’s people 
formed a line of battle behind Heth’s 
troops. 

As soon as McGowan’s brigade 
was dressed, it advanced to support 
Heth’s thin, exhausted line. Heth had 
just been assailed by several 2" and 
6" corps brigades including Hays’ 
and Lee’s efforts to close the gap 
between his two corps was thwarted 
by Eustis and Hays’ attack, supported 
by Owen’s and Carroll’s brigades of 
Gibbon’s division. Samuel S. Carroll 
was wounded but refused to leave 
the field. His men could not return 
fire because Hays’ men were in front. 
McGowan’s troops, unleashing wild 
Rebel yells, advanced over Heth’s line, 
drawing a terrible volley of musketry, 
including friendly fire from some of 
Heth’s troops to their rear, unaware of 
this movement. The 12", 13", and 14" 
Regiments of South Carolinians, on the 
left or north side of the Plank Road, 
advanced the farthest and penetrated 
the Union line until firing grew so 
severe that McGowan withdrew his 
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brigade, in confusion, at nightfall. 
These three regiments lost 250 men 
before retreating. One report noted 
that McGowan’s line was “The shortest, 
most huddled, most ineffective line-of- 
battle ever seen.” Heth admitted in his 
Memoirs that ordering this attack was a 
mistake. 

About sunset, Grant’s signal 
officers at Ellwood (the Lacy house) 
reported another heavy Rebel 
movement toward Hancock’s troops. 
Edward Thomas’ brigade of Georgians 
in Wilcox’s division was being brought 
in to replace McGowan on his extreme 
left. Thomas received a slicing flank fire 
while supporting Stone’s Mississippi 
brigade. Now Hays’ men were shouting 
while advancing and sweeping the 
woods with minie balls. *4 

As noted, the last of Hancock’s 
brigades, Brooke’s of Barlow’s division, 
did not arrive until after 5:30 p.m. It 
went into action north of the Plank Road 
about 7:30 p.m. By then Brock Road 
was even more obstructed by troops 
being fed into the battle. Brooke's people 
arrived in time to assist in the repulse 
of the final assault of the day by Thomas’ 
Georgians. They fought until 9:00 p.m., 
holding their ground but not advancing. ** 

A mile of ground west of Brock 
Road and on both sides of the Orange 
Plank Road was littered with thousands 
of the dead and wounded. Confederate 
and Yankee blood intermingled as it 
soaked the ground. One Confederate 
account noted that “dead Yankees were 
knee deep all over about four acres 
of ground.” *° The vital intersection, 
however, remained in Union hands. 
Despite this, “After dark, Hill’s men 
on the right commenced cheering, 
and the shouts and Rebel yells ran all 
along his front, and along Ewell’s line, 
and was repeated ....” *” To their relief, 
the gap in the exhausted, confused, 
and tangled Confederate line had also 
narrowed and had not been penetrated. 
Colonel William H. Palmer, Hill’s chief- 
of-staff, wrote after the war that the 
troops “ were like a worm fence at every 
angle.” After the battle, General Grant 
is reported to have said that it “threw in 
the shade anything I ever saw.” He had 
not expected such resistance based on 
his experience fighting Confederates in 
the west. ** 

Had Hancock not anticipated the 
orders from Meade received at 2:40 p.m. 


Major General David Bell Birney. 


and started this movement employing 
Hays’ brigade north of the Plank Road 
to close the gap between the 5" and 6" 
corps, Heth and Wilcox could have had 
time to drive a wedge between Getty 
and Warren, splitting the Army of the 
Potomac by piercing its center and 
gaining control of the vital intersection. 
There was also a possibility of capturing 
or destroying Grant’s wagon train, some 
6,000 vehicles, carrying fifteen day’s 
supplies, as well as severing his line of 
communications and blocking Grant’s 
chosen route to Richmond. In so doing, 
ironically, Heth and Wilcox would have 
been acting contrary to Lee’s orders 
not to bring on a general engagement 
until Longstreet’s Corps was on the 
field. Heth’s momentum, nonetheless, 
might have carried the day for Lee, if 
Hancock’s command especially Hays’ 
brigade had not supported Getty’s 
right flank and checked Heth’s move 
initially, and later Wilcox’s. Hancock 
failed to force Hill to retreat but Hill 
also failed to dislodge Hancock from 
the intersection, a key position for 
which both armies grappled. Lee was 
out-generaled. * By nightfall, however, 
neither army had succeeded in closing 
the gaps that separated their respective 
wings, although at least a picket line 
crossed the Union gap. 

At 11:00 p.m. that night General 
Lee sent Confederate Secretary of War 
Sedden a message summarizing his 
view of the results of the day’s battle. 
With respect to the Brock-Plank road 
intersection, he wrote “the enemy... 
concentrated upon General Hill, who, 
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with Heth’s and Wilcox’s divisions, 
successfully resisted repeated and 
desperate assaults... By the blessing 
of God we maintained our position 
against every effort until night, when 
the contest closed.” 

The faith Grant and Meade had 
in Hancock and Hays was well-placed. 
They had spoiled Lee’s timetable 
by compelling Hill to rush Wilcox’s 
division to support Heth’s, and it had 
taken both divisions to stop Hancock. 
In the process, the Confederates 
exhausted their ammunition, their 
ranks became disorganized, broken, 
and intermingled, and both flanks were 
dangerously exposed. By the end of the 
war, Hancock's corps would suffer more 
casualties, and capture more prisoners 
and colors than all the other corps of the 
Army of the Potomac added together. 

Seated on the grass that evening 
outside his tent, pitched north of the 
Orange Turnpike near Ellwood, looking 
at his maps, puffing a briarwood 
pipe and appearing sleepy, stern, and 
indifferent, Grant said to his staff: “I 
do not hope to gain any very decided 
advantage from the fighting in this 
forest. I did not expect excellent results 
from Hancock’s movement early this 
morning, when he started the enemy on 
the run; but it was impossible for him 
to see his troops, or the true position of 
the enemy, and the success gained could 
not be followed up in such a country.” 
On the whole Grant concluded he was 
well-satisfied with the result, knowing 
that Hancock would have taken full 
advantage of the enemy’s confusion and 
panic had he been aware of it. *° 

Nonetheless, the movements 
executed that day and the next by an 
army Grant had never before seen in 
action, tested the courage and skill 
of both the ablest field commanders, 
including Hancock and Hays, and the 
most seasoned troops. Neither was 
found wanting. And when President 
Lincoln received the first dispatches 
from Grant on May 9 describing the 
battle, he is reported to have said “It is 
the dogged pertinacity of Grant that 
wins.” Meade observed to Grant that the 
enemy wanted to make a Kilkenny fight 
of their first encounter, Grant’s reply was 
yes but “our cat has the longest tail.” He 
added later “I only claim that after that 
battle that Army of the Potomac was no 
longer afraid of Bobby Lee.” *' 


Almost a year of continual 
fighting and skirmishing remained, but 
only a few days would be as bloody for 
either army as the desperate fight for the 
Brock and Orange Plank intersection. 
The bodies of only four soldiers in Hays’ 
brigade were identified prior to burial 
on the battlefield. Only one of these was 
a soldier in the 93. “ Besides Hays, 
nineteen other officers in his nine- 
regiment brigade were either killed or 
wounded on May 5. Colonel Crocker 
had a narrow escape but was wounded 
two weeks later at Spotsylvania and 
was given a disability discharge in 
November. 

From The Wilderness to war's end, 
Lee was no longer able to maneuver 
or mount a general offensive. He knew 
he had to strike decisively to prevail but 
Grant kept him largely on the defensive. 
He did so by preventing Lee’s characteristic 
coordinated offensive maneuver and 
counterattack that, with rare exceptions, 
he had employed until then. Instead, 
Lee could only entrench and make 
occasional and often spectacular 
diversionary sallies that nevertheless 
yielded at most tactical success. *° 
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(continued from page 21) Campaign ma- 
neuvered Bragg out of central Tennes- 
see and resulted in the capture of Chat- 
tanooga. Meanwhile Burnside struck 
at Knoxville. The stated goal of Grant’s 
Vicksburg Campaign was the opening 
of the Mississippi, and after the siege 
of Chattanooga was lifted the next 
objective was Atlanta. In other words— 
defensive battles such as Perryville 
apart—wasn’t the Union strategy in the 


West much the one that Allen is argu- | 


ing for? Which brings us back to the 
East. What in a “logistically-oriented” 
campaign would have been different? 
More incursions from the coast and 
more troops in north Florida to stem 


the flow of beef to Lee’s army I suppose. | 
And a second Peninsula Campaign in | 


place of the various overland approach- 
es. Would this have been less bloody? 
Or more successful? Is the alternative 
strategy that Allen discusses really just 
an argument for a different avenue of 
advance in Virginia after July 1862? 

Lastly, if the Union strategy—with 
the major exception of the advance 
on Richmond following McClellan’s 
failure—was in fact logistically-cen- 
tered, is Allen’s criticism more properly 
directed at Confederate strategy? Or 
as I suggested earlier, was a strategy of 
crippling the Union logistical structure, 
other than locally and for short peri- 
ods, simply beyond the resources of the 
Confederacy? 


ALLEN GUELZO 


Jim McPherson’s comments are a 


helpful reminder that we're not really | 


discussing an either/or proposition 
when we ask whether striking the Con- 
federacy’s logistical infrastructure or 
smashing its field armies was what “won 
the war.” The actual question is wheth- 
er Lincoln was right to adopt Make- 
Lee’s-Army-Your-Objective as the only 
acceptable strategic concept. And it 
really did seem to be the only strategy 
Lincoln wanted to hear about. Even 


after the debacle at Fredericksburg, Lin- | 


coln (through Henry Halleck) kept at 
the unhappy Ambrose Burnside to get 
on with “a forward movement across 
the Rappahannock,” reminding him “in 
all our interviews I have urged that our 
first object was, not Richmond, but the 
defeat or scattering of Lee’s army.” Six 
months later, after yet another overland 
debacle at Chancellorsville, Lincoln was 


still decreeing that “Lee’s Army, and not 
Richmond, is your true objective point.” 

That Lincoln thought this way 
comes down, I think, to the fundamen- 
tal fact that Lincoln was an autodidact, 


and when the Civil War began, Lincoln | 
imagined that he could learn war by | 


reading. But what he read—starting 
with Halleck—only served to convince 
him that the Decisive Battle Victory was 
the one route to success. People “have 
got the idea into their heads that we are 
going to get out of this fix, somehow, by 
strategy,” Lincoln complained in 1862. 
They ought to realize that war has to be 
“carried on and put through by hard, 
tough fighting that will hurt somebody.” 
Well, perhaps, if war was like a wrestling 
match in New Salem. But it was not. 

It was not until Grant, who was the 
first general to win Lincoln’s complete 
political confidence, broke free of this 
pattern that the war in the east began to 
shift on its hinges. Even then, however, 


_ Grant committed himself to yet another 


overland campaign in May-June, 1864, 


dutifully instructing Meade that “Lee’s | 


army will be your objective point.” And 
by the end of May, Grant was doggedly 
and optimistically informing Halleck 
that “Lee’s army is really whipped.... 
I may be mistaken, but I feel that our 
success over Lee’s army is already in- 
sured.” Cold Harbor, a few days later, 
demonstrated just how mistaken he 
was. Even an army, like Lee’s, which 
had hemorrhaged 45% of its effective 
strength against Grant and was com- 
manded by a general too ill (as late as 
May 29") to concentrate on anything 
“except what was absolutely necessary 
for him to know and act upon” (ac- 
cording to Col. Taylor), could still ad- 
minister hellish punishment to Grant's 
headlong assault. 

Lincoln, of course, was not the only 
one agitating for the Decisive Battle 
Victory. As Steve Woodworth points 
out, the Radicals in Congress and on 
the Joint Committee on the Conduct 
of the War sang the same song about 
attacking Lee and ignoring Richmond, 
and for many of the same political rea- 
sons—although it is interesting that no 
one has ever claimed for them the mili- 
tary prescience attributed to Lincoln 
for insisting on the very same strategy. I 
believe Steve Newton and Keith Poulter 
are also right to see that when it came 
to the western theatre, the passion for a 
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Decisive Battle Victory took a back seat 
to the seizure of geographical targets. 
Rosecrans actually managed to capture 
Chattanooga without any significant 
clash of armies at all, and the loss of 
Chattanooga compelled the final aban- 
donment of Tennessee by the Confed- 
eracy. After that, Sherman marched on 
Atlanta, not on Joe Johnston, and then 
on Savannah, not on John Bell Hood. 
Perhaps, as Steve and Keith have sug- 
gested, the solution to the stalemate in 
the eastern theatre was a second Penin- 
sular Campaign, after all. (In truth, isn’t 
a “second” Peninsular campaign exactly 
what Grant switched to by crossing the 
James?) And would a similar Confed- 
erate strategy, also aimed at logistics, 
have won the day for the Confederacy? 
Stonewall Jackson thought so, and 
much of the rationale for Lee’s raids 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania were 
dictated by logistics—either securing 
subsistence or bringing enough eco- 
nomic ruin to Philadelphia and other 
points to force the Lincoln administra- 
tion to the peace table. 

A far larger question that this dis- 
cussion raises is the extent to which 
political leaders should (or should not) 
involve themselves in strategic decision- 
making. The military tradition of the 


| Western democracies has, at least in the 


20th century, yielded pretty quietly to 
the subordination of military authority 
to civilian authority—but always with 
the whispered caveat that the civilian 
authorities would be well-advised to let 
the professionals handle the profession- 
al aspects of war-making. In the First 
World War, the politicians took this en- 
tirely too much to heart—the Asquith 
government let the professionals run 
the BEF without interference, and the 
result was the Western Front. Winston 
Churchill thought this showed the folly 
of politicians taking themselves out 
of the command calculus, and when 
it came his turn as prime minister in 
1940, he appointed himself Minister 
of Defence and proceeded to micro- 
manage the war—which produced both 
failures (Crete) and absurdities (the 
Dodecanese). Lincoln was not foolish to 
try the same thing, but he was not nec- 
essarily more successful, either. And in 
the mid-19" century, Lincoln’s directive 
that “Lee’s Army, and not Richmond, is 
your true objective point” was not the 
way to win the war for the Union. 
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period ofreconstruction and 
several reunion events as 
well.” 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Test your knowledge of the Civil War 
by seeing how many of the following ques- 
tions you can answer correctly. The answers 
to # 1-8 are on page 80. Please send your 
answers to the “Teaser” question by email 
to northandsouth@netptc.net or by mail to 
the Auberry address on page 4. The author 
of the first correct answer drawn from the 
North & South hat will receive a book prize. 
1. Camp William Penn, site of a training 

camp for African American troops, was 

located on the farm of this abolitionist 
couple. 

2. Corporal William Rihl, the first soldier 
killed north of the Mason-Dixon Line 
(June 22, 1863), was a member of this 
unit. 

This Confederate general presided over 

the burning of Chambersburg in July 

1864. 

4. This armored warship, combining steam 
and sail power, was built in Philadel- 
phia. 


An explosion which claimed 78 lives 
took place at this Pennsylvania arsenal 
on September 17, 1862, the same date 
as the battle of Antietam. 

. This Pennsylvania native was the first 
Union colonel killed in combat. 
Name the two official unit designations 
of the original Pennsylvania Bucktails. 

. This Philadelphia native, buried in Lau- 
rel Hill Cemetery, was a Confederate 
lieutenant general. 


Teaser. What is the importance of the 
following militia companies: Washington 
Artillery, National Light Infantry, Logan 
Guards, Ringgold Light Artillery, and Allen 
Guards? 


WE DO NOT HAVE A WINNER! 

For only the second time, | think, in over 
eleven years we do not have a winner. The “Do 
You Know” in North & South 11.2 showed pho- 
tographs of twenty Civil War officers and asked 
readers to identify them. No-one got all twenty 
right. The closest anyone came was fourteen 
out of twenty and that answer was submitted 
by Thomas Tate of Orefield, Pennsylvania. The 
correct answers were: (1) Sterling Price (2) 
Beverley Robertson (3) Robert Gould Shaw 
(4) Regis deTrobriand (5) William Pendleton 
(6) Fitzhugh Lee (7) Robert E. Lee (8) Benja- 
min Grierson (9) Thomas Devin (10) Adelbert 
Ames (11) Charles Russell Lowell (12) Tom 
Rosser (13) George S. Patton (14) J. Howard 
Kitching (15) Lew Wallace (16) John McCa- 
usland (17) (18) David Hunter (19) George 
Crook (20) William Averell. 
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Missourians and the War 
on the Western Rivers 


William Garrett Piston and Thomas P. Sweeney, M.D. 


On August 17, 1817, St. Louis en- 
tered a new era with the arrival of 
the first steamboat, the Zebulon Pike. 
Within fifty years St. Louis would be- 
come the third busiest port, and the 
busiest inland port, on the continent. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War steam 
boating trade to the south came to a 
standstill on the lower Mississippi, but 
packets on the upper Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers continued to run. Packet 
steam boating on the Missouri River, 
which had witnessed its greatest period 
of activity from 1840 to 1860, declined 
rapidly due to Confederate guerilla 
activities. But St. Louis remained active 


and boats departing from her wharves | 


carried troops, ammunition, and other 
supplies in conjunction with numerous 
Northern campaigns. 

Rivers linked Missouri and its citi- 


zens to events far beyond the state’s | 


borders. The strategy devised by Lieu- 
tenant General Winfield Scott, General- 
in-Chief of the Army until November 
1861, called for a blockade of the South 
from the Potomac River to the Rio 
Grande and a division of the Confeder- 
acy via the Mississippi River. Although 
ridiculed by some as too passive, Scott’s 
so-called “Anaconda Plan” contained 
the basic elements that brought victory 
for the Union. It was achieved in the 
West by land and naval forces attacking 
south from St. Louis, down the Missis- 
sippi and also into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee via the Ohio, Cumberland, and 
Tennessee rivers. These operations were 
supported by assaults from the Gulf of 
Mexico which captured New Orleans 
and continued northward to link up 
with the Union forces heading south. 


James Buchanan Eads: No Missourian had 
a greater impact on the Civil War than James 
Eads. Born in Lawrenceburg, Indiana, He over- 


came his lack of formal education by studying | 
mathematics and engineering, and eventually | 


became one of the wealthiest and most promi- 
nent civil engineers of the time. When conflict 
erupted in 1861, Eads had been following the 
movement of the Confederate forces on the up- 
per Mississippi. Summoned to Washington by 
his friend, Attorney General Edwin Bates, he 
discussed strategy with members of President 
Lincoln’s cabinet. Little noticed at the time, the 
involvement of Eads proved to be one of the 
most decisive events of the war. From his ship- 
yard at Carondelet, just south of St. Louis, and 
another yard at Mound City, Illinois, Eads con- 


tributed to the construction, design, conversion, | 


and repair of a variety of war craft that made it 
possible for the Union to open the Mississippi 
Valley, a critical factor in winning the war. 


This split the Confederacy, effectively 


| denying the eastern portion access to 


the resources and manpower of the 


Trans-Mississippi. Thus in the West the 
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| Civil War was very much a river war, 
and without control of Missouri, with 
its key geographic position and riverine 
| facilities and resources, and without the 
| active support of Missouri’s Unionist 
majority, the challenges facing the Lin- 
coln administration might have been 
insurmountable. 

Missourians played a critical role in 
events that made the Union’s riverine 
victory possible. Lincoln’s Attorney 
General, Edward Bates, had moved to 
| the Missouri Territory in 1814. As a law- 
yer in St. Louis he witnessed the city’s 
remarkable development, and from the 
outset of the war he recognized the sig- 
nificance of St. Louis and the river sys- 
tem in the West. After the firing on Fort 
Sumter in April 1861, Bates wrote a let- 
ter to his St. Louis friend James B. Eads, 
one of the most prominent marine en- 
gineers of his time. The two men had 
watched with growing fear and frustra- 
tion as the Confederates occupied and 
fortified the Mississippi at Columbus, 
Kentucky, and Island Number 10, a 
few miles upstream from New Madrid, 
Missouri. The Confederates also be- 
gan building forts in Tennessee on the 
| Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. The 
Union would need a strong river navy 
to stop the growing Confederate threat. 
Bates urged Eads to come to Washing- 
| ton, D.C., to discuss the way the Federal 
| plans could be carried out on the Mis- 

sissippi River and the vessels that would 
be needed. “Be not surprised if you are 
called here suddenly by telegram,” Bates 
wrote Eads. “If called come instantly.” 
The telegram followed quickly.’ Lin- 
coln’s cabinet members gave Eads a 
mixed reception as he discussed the 


| 
| 
| 


need for a fleet of heavily armored gun- 
boats on the Mississippi. Secretary of 
the Navy Gideon Welles was impressed. 
Although he was busy providing men 
and vessels for the coastal blockade, he 
eventually ordered Commander John 
Rodgers, a distinguished naval officer, 
to St. Louis to oversee the construc- 
tion of a fleet. Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron was initially hostile, but soon 
moved to assert the interests of the 
army. Asa result, both services worked 
together, albeit with considerable fric- 
tion, to convert existing boats and build 
new ones for use on the inland waters. 

After consulting with Eads, Rodgers 
purchased three flat-bottomed passen- 
ger and freight side-wheeled steamboats 
in Cincinnati, the Conestoga, Tyler, and 
Lexington, which were converted to un- 
armored wooden gunboats nicknamed 
“timberclads.” In July, Quartermaster 
General Montgomery C. Meigs adver- 
tised for proposals to construct new 
ironclad gunboats, designed for service 
on the Mississippi River. Eads won the 
contract, which was signed on August 7, 
1861. He agreed to construct the seven 
ironclad gunboats at $89,000 each by 
October 5, 1861, or forfeit $200 per 
boat per day. The chief of the Navy’s 
construction bureau, John Lenthall, 
drew up the basic design, which was 
further modified by naval constructor 
Samuel M. Pook of Cincinnati. After 
studying western river steamboats, 
Pook provided plans for low-profile, 
wide-beam boats that despite their 
armored casemates would draw only 6 
feet of water, allowing them to navigate 
in the shallow rivers. The strange ap- 
pearance of these vessels led them to 
be called “Pook Turtles.” Eads had en- 
visioned vessels fully encased in armor 
heavy enough to withstand fire from 
the big guns that could be mounted on 
shore batteries. The Pook Turtles’ light 
armor, only two and one-half inches 
thick, would prove to be dangerously 
insufficient. 

Eads faced formidable challenges. 
St. Louis was a major center for ship 
construction before the war; an 1860 
city directory listed over 100 individu- 
als as shipwrights or ship carpenters. 
But men were rushing to the colors for 
what most expected to be a short war. 
Both skilled and unskilled laborers were 
scattered, many factories were closed, 
and materials were hard to obtain. Yet 


The Eads Carondelet Shipyards: This photograph shows the yards where Eads’s “city class” 
ironclads were built. Eads could construct one ship in forty-five days, start to finish. The Carondelet 
Shipyard was located just south of St. Louis at Carondelet, an early French settlement. On October 
12, 1861, the first ironclad built in the United States slid down its marine railway into the Mississippi 
River. She was appropriately named Carondelet. Four of the seven gunboats initially contracted by 
James Eads were laid down at the Carondelet yard. The other three were constructed at his Mound 
City Marine Railway and Shipyard on the Ohio River near Cairo, Illinois. All of the original seven “City 
Class” gunboats had good combat records. The Cairo and St. Louis (renamed Baron de Kalb) were lost 
to underwater torpedoes (mines), but the Louisville, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Mound City, and Carondelet 
survived the war. 

Many other vessels of varying size and structure, including monitors and rams, were constructed, 
converted, outfitted, or repaired at the Carondelet yard. Located at the confluence of the Des Peres and 
Mississippi rivers, the facility included rolling mills, sawmills, and two foundries. For repairs, cranes 
and submerged tracks were used to bring boats by a railway car out of the water. On an average day 
as many as 800 artisans, laborers, and shipwrights worked under Eads’s supervision, The thousands 
of Missouri civilians who labored in the state’s various shipyards, manufacturing establishments, and 
supply companies made a critical contribution to the Union victory in the Mississippi Valley. 


within two weeks Eads had some 500 
men working at his Carondelet ship 
yard just south of St. Louis, and 300 at 
his second shipyard located at Mound 
City, Illinois, on the Ohio River. His 
work force eventually numbered some 
4,000. Workmen labored twenty-four 
hours a day, a schedule Eads himself 
nearly matched. He took full advantage 
of St. Louis artisans and businesses, 
subcontracting with firms such as the 
Allen Machine Shop to turn out armor 
plate, sheet iron, and steam engines. 
Whether converted or built from the 
hull up, ship construction was a major 
endeavor. Most vessels were the prod- 
uct of more than one facility. Some 
that were begun in Missouri were com- 
pleted in other states, and vice versa. 
On October 12, 1861, the first iron- 
clad in America history entered the wa- 
ter from Eads’s Missouri shipyard. She 
was named Carondelet. Shortly after- 
wards St. Louis, Louisville, and Pittsburg 
were launched. They were followed by 
Cincinnati, Mound City, and Cairo from 
Eads’s Mound City shipyard. The U.S. 
Army installed the canon and commis- 


sioned each boat. Although Carondelet 
was the first ironclad built, St. Louis was 
the first outfitted and commissioned in 
the service of the United States. Called 
“City Class” ironclads, the seven ves- 
sels were the core of a rapidly growing 
Mississippi Flotilla, which was now 
commanded by Andrew Hull Foote. 
Flag Officer Foote replaced Rodgers 
when the later became enmeshed in 
disputes with theater commander John 
C. Fremont. The flotilla soon included 
the Benton, the most powerful vessel to 
serve on the western waters. Originally 
the Tom Benton, she was owned by Eads, 
who had converted her from a snag 
boat into a vessel for clearing wreckage 
from the Mississippi. Fremont pur- 
chased the vessel for the Army. Eads 
oversaw Benton’s conversion into an 
ironclad, although the actual contract 
went to the firm of Morse and Daggett 
and the St. Louis Dry Dock Company. 
Foote sometimes used the relatively 
spacious Benton as his flagship. She 
was soon joined by another converted 
snag boat, the Essex. By the end of 1861 
the Federals had forty-five steamboats 
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armed with 143 guns on the upper Mis- could become slaughter pens. Even 
sissippi. This included 38 small amid apparently peaceful condi- 
armored mortar boats, each tions pilots were vulnerable 
mounting a powerful 13- to enemy sharpshooters, 
inch mortar. Ordered for although the west- 
by Fremont, they had ern rivers were wide, 
to be towed into the need to follow 
position, but they channels often 
soon proved their kept boats close 
worth. to shore. Pilots 

With a few acquired their 
exceptions, the skills slowly by 
officers on the accumulating 
western river boats experience and 
were Navy profes- new pilots could 
sionals, either gradu- not be trained as 
ates of Annapolis or fast as vessels could be 
men with extensive naval built. Competent pilots 
experience. The crews, how- were consequently in criti- 
ever, were remarkably diverse, cally short supply throughout the 
thanks in part to manpower shortages. war. Since civilian pilots earned less 
A portion of them were “old salts” with | pay working for the military than they 
years of service. While some were from | Bissell’s Engineer Regiment of the West: In | could in the merchant service, there was 
New England, Scandinavia, and Ireland, | ‘Re spring of 1862 the Union campaign to open | jittle incentive for them accept poten- 

the Mississippi River focused on Confederate for- 7 x 
there were also persons of African and | tially dangerous employment with the 
| 
| 


Courtesy ime Joplin Cc 


tifications at Island No. 10. On March 13, Major 
Asian descent, as the peacetime Navy | General John Pope captured the town of New | army or navy. At one point during the 
did not restrict enlistments to whites war first class pilots in the Mississippi 
and vessels were not segregated. These | Navy bombarded Island No. 10, but refused to | Flotilla petitioned their commander, 
veterans were joined by merchantmen | "is itonclads past the enemy’s guns in order Acting Rear Admiral S. P. Lee, for a pay 
ae ; to provide protection for Pope to cross the river A mene 
from the Great Lakes and riverboat | gownstream. Pope therefore decided to bypass | Taise. To make matters worse, pilots 
men from Cincinnati, Louisville, and | the Confederate position. From March 15 to | were not exempted from the draft when 
St. Louis. To fill shortages in the ranks April 8 the Engineer Regiment of the West con- | conscription began in 1863. Admiral 
some soldiers were transferred from __ structed the New Madrid Canal, allowing the pas- | Lee strongly recommended to Secretary 
the Army. Over the course of the war | S*8 of ansports, troops, and armed barges. Led_| Welles that provosts-marshal should 
by Colonel Joshua W. Bissell, the unit consisted of 
runaway slaves were also enlisted and | ¢o.yyanies raised in Missouri, Illinois, and lowa, | Promptly turn over to the commandant 
trained. Although slavery remained during the fall of 1861. Bissell accepted only | Of the naval station at Mound City the 
legal in Missouri until 1865, black men, __ skilled mechanics. While his men had labored | pilots for the western waters who were 
women, and children flocked to St. | 0” fortifications and defenses at East St. Louis, Il- drafted. 
Louis, and enlistment with the so-called | MS AG, Gales Gensicath Maepouri curing the | Despite initial challenges, the Brown 
a is fall and winter, they got the first real test of their | ‘ ; 
Brown Water Navy” gave black males | hi), at New Madrid. As it turned out, Bissell’s | Water Navy earned a high reputation 
an opportunity to support their fami- __ |abor was largely superfluous, as the Navy recon- | from the very beginning of the war. Its 
lies. sidered its options. On the night of April 4-5 the | baptism under fire occurred on No- 
Daily life with the ironclads and | itonclad Carondelet slipped past the enemy guns, | yember 7, 1861, when the gunboats 
support vessels of the Mississippi Flo- | $'vi"s Pope the protection he needed. Before | 7 ov inoton and Tyler supported Brigadier 


% y Pope could transport his entire army across the c ponte 
tilla could be as challenging as service | ver, however, the Confederates abandoned Is- _ General Ulysses S. Grant’s amphibious 


Madrid, Missouri, adjacent to the island. The 


at sea. There was very little privacy, | jand No. 10. | attack on a Confederate camp at Bel- 
especially in the common sailors’ quar- | mont, Missouri. Grant moved his force 
ters, which were cramped, dark, and The growing fleet would be of little | downriver on transports, and while 


smelly—hot in the summer and cold | use without pilots, however. River pilots | his men debarked to attack the Con- 
in the winter. Even aboard the sizeable | were among the unsung heroes of the | federates the two timberclads engaged 
Benton the captain complained about | war. Those serving on transports and | Confederate batteries across the Mis- 
the small quarters, noise, and smells. | other support craft were often civilian | sissippi at Columbus, Kentucky. The 
Whenever weather permitted, gunboat employees contracted with the military | fragile wooden vessels could not match 
personnel emerged from the dark inte- | rather than enlisted personnel. But | their enemy in either number or size of 
riors to live under canvas awnings on | whether civilian or military, pilots were | guns, but through sharp handling and 
the armor-platted roof. When sailors | a prime target since the pilot house | constant maneuvering they provided 
did their weekly laundry, the clothes | was usually a prominent feature on _ support while avoiding destruction. 

drying on lines stretched here and there | any boat. In battle the pilot house was | Commander Henry Walke was in 
gave the squat, ugly gunboats an even by far the most dangerous place on an | charge of the river boats. He first en- 
more strange appearance. ironclad, and on unarmored boats they | gaged the Confederate fortifications at 
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8:30 a.m., firing for thirty minutes to 
distract attention from Grant’s land- 
ing. After a short break, he renewed 
the contest, firing for twenty minutes 


before retiring. The range was so great | 


that the Federals had difficulty locating 
the enemy’s batteries. Walke had no 
means of communicating with Grant, 
but when about noon he heard a large 
volume of fire on the Missouri shore, it 
was obvious that a major fight was un- 
der way. He dropped downriver a third 
time, steaming in a circle to bring the 
Kentucky batteries under fire at a closer 
range. When a Confederate shot pen- 
etrated the Tyler, killing one man and 
wounding several, Walke ended the en- 
gagement. The timberclads’ work was 
not finished, however. Although Grant 
had delivered a tremendous blow to the 
Confederate encampment, the Federals 
were eventually forced to retire. Lex- 
ington and Tyler provided critical cover- 
ing fire when Grant’s men returned to 
the transports and withdrew upriver. 
While the Federals were loading, the 
Confederates attacked through a corn- 
field, but well-directed shots from the 
timberclads scattered the enemy even as 
the transports were pulling away. 

So far steamboats had proved to be 
a useful adjunct to the Union war ef- 
fort in the West. But in February 1862, 
just six months after Eads signed the 
contact to construct the Pook Turtles, 
Missouri-built ironclads made possible 
Grant’s campaign against Forts Henry 
and Donelson, the initial victories in a 
series of campaigns in the Mississippi 
Valley that arguably doomed the Con- 
federacy. 

With the approval of the new the- 
ater commander, Major General Henry 
W. Halleck, Grant and Foote planned 
a combined operation to open up the 


Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, | 


thereby penetrating the Confederate 
defensive line that ran from the Appala- 
chian Mountains to the Mississippi Riv- 
er. Grant assembled a force of almost 
17,000 men at Cairo, Illinois, supported 
by Foote with the ironclads Cincinnati 
(his flagship), St. Louis, Carondelet, and 
Essex, and the timberclads Tyler, Lex- 
ington, and Conestoga. Escorted by the 
fleet, Grant’s expedition (which includ- 
ed three Missouri infantry regiments 
and four Missouri light artillery batter- 
ies) landed just below Fort Henry on 
the Tennessee River on February 2. But 


when Grant’s men advanced four days | The battle was not without cost for the 
| later, they were unable move quickly 


due to high water and poor road condi- 
tions. Foote, however, pressed on alone, 
forming a line of ironclads four abreast 
with the timberclads positioned to the 
rear. The gunboats began shelling the 
fort in the afternoon. The Confederate 
guns answered with heavy shelling and 
the most important inland water battle 
since the War of 1812 was under way. 
Even though Grant’s infantry floun- 
dered, the contest was uneven. Fort 
Henry’s commander, Brigadier General 
Lloyd Tilghman, had fewer than 4,000 
men, most of whom were raw recruits 


_ armed with shotguns, hunting rifles, 


or outdated flintlock muskets. Thanks 
to heavy rains and high water, much 
of Fort Henry was flooded, and he 
possessed only nine operable artillery 
pieces. Believing that resisting the Fed- 
erals with undisciplined troops would 
be a waste of human life, Tilghman had 
already evacuated most of the garrison 


to nearby Fort Donelson, on the Cum- | 


berland, the day before the battle be- 
gan. Thus the Confederates stood little 
chance against Foote’s ironclads, and 
Tilghman gave in after less than two 
hours of fighting. The Confederate flag 
was hauled down from the fort’s pa- 
rade ground, now waist-deep in water, 
and shortly thereafter Tilghman sur- 


rendered on the deck of the Cincinnati. | 


Federal flotilla, for both Cincinnati and 
Essex were so badly damaged that they 
had to withdraw for repairs. The great- 
est loss of life was on the Essex, where a 
shot penetrating the hull exploded the 
boat’s boilers, causing forty-eight casu- 
alties. 

The Missouri-built vessels and their 
companions in the Mississippi Flotilla 
faced an even greater challenge a week 
later. While Grant’s infantry marched 
overland, Foote’s gunboats moved 
downstream to the Ohio and up the 
Cumberland River for an assault on 
Fort Donelson. The fort and a series of 
adjacent works surrounding the village 
of Dover occupied 100 acres of ground 
on a bluff 100 feet above the river. Here 
Brigadier General John Floyd had some 
17,000 well-entrenched Confederate 
soldiers, with heavy artillery sighted to 
cover the river. 

On February 12, as the bulk Federal 
soldiers were still marching the twelve 
miles separating Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson, Grant asked Walke, now 
commanding the Carondelet, to sup- 
port a probe of the Confederates’ de- 
fenses. Walke opened long-range fire 
just after 9:00 a.m., and moved closer 
at 10:00. He bombarded for an hour 
and a half before the Confederates de- 
cided to return fire in earnest. Then a 
single enemy shot weighing 128 pounds 


USS Benton: As the Federals continued to conquer the Mississippi Valley, focusing first on Memphis 
and then Vicksburg, the warships made possible by Missouri's shipyards and shipwrights continued to 
prove their worth. The Benton and her crew are appropriate examples of the vessels and personnel who 
made Union victory possible. The Berton was originally a snag boat, designed to remove obstacles from 
rivers. The War Department purchased her from James Eads, who converted her into an ironclad at his 
Carondelet shipyard. Mounting sixteen guns, Benton was the most powerful ironclad on the western 
waters for most of the war. Her service included bombardment of Island No. 10, the Battle of Memphis, 
an engagement against the CSS Arkansas, and operations in the Yazoo and Red rivers. 
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penetrated the gunboat’s 
armor, causing so much 
damage that Walke with- 
drew. It was clear that 
the Pook Turtles were far 
from shot-proof. But after 
only forty-five minutes to 
effect repairs, Walke was 
back on station, bombard- 
ing Fort Donelson at long 
range until nightfall. 

At Grant’s request 
Foote reluctantly attacked 
the fort’s water batteries 
on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 14. Carondelet and 
St. Louis, now reinforced 
by the ironclads Louisville 
and Pittsburg, closed to 
400 yards. Foote hoped 
that accurate fire might si- 
lence the guns while some 
of the gunboats ran the 
batteries, thus isolating 
the Confederate installa- 
tions. It nearly worked, 
but result was a disaster. 
The gunboats could not 
elevate their guns enough to destroy the 
canon mounted high on the fort’s walls. 
Shots from the Confederate guns rained 
down on ironclads’ roofs, a weak spot 
where the projectiles could not be de- 
flected. Worse still, on several occasions 
fire from the Confederates’ lower bat- 
teries passed through open gun ports 
or penetrated the Pook Turtles’ armor. 
Foote’s flagship, the St. Louis, was hit 
multiple times, one shot striking the 
pilot house, killing the pilot and injur- 
ing Foote. She drifted out of action, as 
did the equally damaged Pittsburg and 
Louisville. Unsupported, Carondelet 
withdrew. The flotilla ended the day 
with fifty-two casualties and nothing 
to show for its effort. For the navy the 
remainder of the campaign was anti- 
climactic. A fiercely contested Confed- 
erate attempt to break out of Grant’s 
encircling lines failed on February 15 
and Fort Donelson surrendered uncon- 
ditionally the next day. 

Despite the Brown Water Navy’s 
disappointing performance at Fort 
Donelson, the role played by Missouri- 
built vessels in shaping the war was 
decisive. While clearly not invulner- 
able, their armor did deflect most of 
the shots striking them. Their strength 
gave Grant the confidence to launch an 


3 


Sailor from the U.S.S. Benton: Although 
spacious compared to most other ironclads, life 
aboard the Benton was not easy for her crew, 
which included the unidentified sailor in this 
photograph. A description of conditions survives 
from the pen of a paymaster identified only as 
A.W.P., who joined Benton in August 1862 as 


she was anchored off Helena, Arkansas. The | 


Benton had just returned from a failed attack on 
Vicksburg. The ship’s crew was mutinous. They 
were debilitated by sickness, with over 100 of 
the 260-man crew stricken. Neither officers nor 
men had been paid. Some had served out their 
enlistments and demanded to be discharged. 
Food was not only bad and but also scanty. 
Indeed, Benton was in such poor shape that the 
vessel had been able to return up river after the 
attack only thanks to the labor of runaway slaves, 
who stoked the boilers after finding refuge on 
board. A.W.P’s quarters on the Benton consisted 
of a small room with a desk and cot. There was 
little light or ventilation, and the odor was terrible. 
He uncovered the mattress and found it soaked 
with blood. The Benton’s surgeon confessed that 
during the recent action the back of a man’s head 
had been blown off by a 32 pound shot and the 
corpse lay on the paymaster’s bed. Most of the 
men on the Benton had transferred from the 
army in 1861. As A.W.P. paid them off, they were 
informed that they would not be discharged until 
they could be spared. The contrabands on board 
were then mustered in. “It was a great event for 
the negroes,” he recalled. “They felt clothed in a 
new dignity, and all tried to merit this. They soon 
learned to be useful on board ship as firemen and 
coal heavers. Finally, when drilled and disciplined, 
they became efficient helpers in gunboat service.” 
Washington National Tribune, July 29, 1897. 
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unorthodox winter cam- 
paign based entirely on 
rivers. With Forts Henry 
and Donelson clear, Grant 
sent the Pook Turtles 
probing up the Tennessee 
all the way to the Alabama 
line, threatening key Con- 
federate railways. Asa 
result of all these events, 
the Confederate theater 
commander, General 
Albert Sidney Johnston, 
abandoned central Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, re- 
treating to northern Mis- 
sissippi. This, the single 
greatest Southern reversal 
of the war, was possible 
in no small part thanks to 
James Eads, Samuel Pook, 
and the boatwrights, dock 
workers, and rivermen of 
Missouri. 

Eads made another 
important contribution 
through his repair facili- 
ties. It would appear that 
only gunboats requiring substantial 
reconstruction or major repairs were 
taken to the crowded Carondelet 
shipyard, where Eads was building ad- 
ditional gunboats. Lesser repairs were 
done at Mound City, which was close 
to the action. After the fight at Fort 
Henry the heavily damaged Essex re- 
turned to the Missouri shipyard, where, 
among other additions, her boilers 
and machinery were placed below the 
water line to make them less vulner- 
able to enemy fire. The Cincinnati went 
to Mound City for repairs and quickly 
rejoined the fleet. In like manner hard- 
working Missourians labored twenty- 
four hours daily to repair the vessels 
damaged at Fort Donelson. The ability 
of the Brown Water Navy to recover 
rapidly was an important element in 
the Union’s success in the West, and 
without shouldering a musket Mis- 
souri’s riverine workers made a crucial 
contribution to victory. 

The Mississippi Flotilla was badly 
needed for the Union’s next major op- 
eration, the capture of Island No. 10, 
the strongest natural position on the 
upper Mississippi. Because the fall of 
Forts Henry and Donelson left the Con- 
federate river fortification at Columbus, 
Kentucky, vulnerable to capture from 


land, Major General Leonidas Polk 
evacuated its troops and material to Is- 
land No.10, some 60 miles downstream. 
One mile long and 450 yards wide, the 
island was so-named because it was 
the tenth major island on the Missis- 
sippi River below the confluence with 
the Ohio River. Situated in the Madrid 
Bend between Missouri and Tennessee, 
it commanded the river in both direc- 
tions. The Confederates constructed 
earthworks on the Missouri side of the 
island and along the Tennessee shore of 
the riverbank facing the island, provid- 
ing formidable defense against attack 
by water. Seasonal flooding, swamps, 
and Reelfoot Lake provided natural 
protection against close approach by 
land. The Confederates also fortified 
the town of New Madrid, Missouri. 
Located on the tip of Madrid Bend, it 
was downriver, but the river’s twisting 
course placed it north of Island No. 10. 
Polk had instructions to defend the po- 
sition at all costs as failure would open 
the Mississippi to Memphis and Vicks- 
burg. 

From his headquarters on the river 
at St. Louis, Halleck could easily under- 
stand the strategic importance of the 
state of Missouri as a base of operations 
from which the Federals could clear 
the Mississippi Valley. He appointed 
Brigadier General John Pope to com- 
mand a large force to operate against 
Columbus, New Madrid, and Island No. 
10. When Columbus was abandoned, 
New Madrid became Pope’s immedi- 
ate target. Halleck chose Commerce, 
Missouri, thirty-eight miles above New 
Madrid, as a staging point. By the third 
week in February Pope had assembled 
some 12,000 troops, including batter- 
ies G and M of the First Missouri Light 
Artillery, and the Eleventh and Twenty- 
sixth Missouri Infantry. 

General Polk in the meantime 
learned of the Federal presence at Com- 
merce, and he urged his subordinate at 
Island No. 10, Brigadier General John 
P. McCown, to strengthen the defenses 
at adjacent New Madrid. While the 
Confederates labored (assisted by hun- 
dreds of slaves) Pope began his march 
on February 28. The weather unsea- 
sonably warm in the beginning, but 
by the time the Federals approached 
New Madrid there was drenching rain, 
soon followed by snow and harsh cold 
winds. En route they brushed aside a 


scouting fore under Brigadier General 
M. Jeff Thompson, who was earning 
the nickname “Missouri Swamp Fox.” 
On March 2 the Federals engaged Mc- 
Cown’s pickets, but because several 
unarmored Confederate gunboats pro- 
tected the town, Pope went into camp, 
waiting for the arrival of heavy siege 
guns and Foote’s gunboats. Over the 
next few days the Federal force grew 
to almost 23,000. McCown never had 
more than 7,500 at New Madrid, Island 


No. 10, and the batteries on the Tennes- 
see shore. 

Halleck had been urging Foote to 
go to Pope’s aid at Island No 10 but the 
naval officer refused. Some of Foote’s 
vessels were still being repaired from 
the damage suffered at Fort Donelson. 
Foote had suffered a painful wound 
during the engagement, which had left 
him badly shaken. Wildly exaggerating 
Confederate resources, he argued that 
his ironclads alone protected St. Louis 


a < 


Sailors from the U.S.S. St. Louis: Crewmen serving with the Union's Mississippi Flotilla had to be 
prepared for action on land as well as on the river. The two unidentified sailors in this photograph are 


equipped for amphibious operations. Both wear saber belts with rectangular Army-style eagle buckles; 


one supports a cavalry saber. The words “St. Louis” on the silk ribbon of one sailor’s hat suggest that this 


tintype was made before September 8, 1862, when St. Louis was renamed Baron DeKalb. Many of the 


gunboat’s crew were experienced seaman who had reenlisted at the beginning of the war after having 


served together on the frigate Sabine. They saw action on land on June 17, 1862, in an Army-Navy 


operation that steamed up the White River and captured the Confederate works at St. Charles, Arkansas. 
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and the other river cities of the North; | 
they could not be risked. Halleck was 
close to ending the campaign and redi- 
recting Pope’s army to reinforce Grant 
in Tennessee when he received news 
that Pope had taken aggressive action. 
On March 6 a brigade under Colonel 
Joseph B. Plummer moved past Mc- 
Cown’s left flank at New Madrid to seize 
Point Pleasant, Missouri, a river hamlet 
nine miles downstream. The capture 
protected the Federals from surprise at- 
tack coming upriver. Added assurance 
of success came with the arrival of siege | 
guns from Cairo on March 12. Pope 
began his attack with a heavy bom- | 
bardment at dawn on March 13 and | 
his infantry pressed forward to engage 
field fortifications the Confederates had 
built just east of the town. That night, 
under the cover of darkness and a heavy 
thunderstorm, the Confederate troops | 
slipped out of New Madrid, crossing | 
the river by steamer, but leaving every- 
thing behind. Pope had captured New 
Madrid, but thanks to Foote’s timidity _ 
the Federals were still unable to cross | 
the river. 

On March 14, however, without 
Pope’s knowledge, Foote’s flotilla fi- 
nally started down river. James Eads’s 
converted snag boat, the huge Benton, 
served as Foote’s flagship. In addition 
Foote had the timberclad Conestoga 
and the Eads-built ironclads Caron- 
delet, Louisville, St. Louis, Mound City, 
Pittsburg, and Cincinnati. They were 
accompanied by supporting steamers | 
and towed mortar boats. Eads’s vision 
of a powerful fleet to assert Union con- 
trol of the western waters was coming 
to fruition. Foote, however, remained | 
extremely cautious. He did not en- | 
gage the island until the following day. 
Moreover, he kept his gunboats at long | 
range, fearing that a disabled gunboat 
might float down river past the enemy 
batteries and be either destroyed, or 
captured and put into use against the 
Federals. Although shells pounded the 
Confederate earthworks for more than | 
two weeks, the damage was minimal. 

Foote rejected a plan for his iron- 
clads to run past the Confederate works | 
at night and provide protection for 
Pope’s men to cross down river. In the 
meantime Pope adopted a scheme to 
bypass Island No. 10 by cutting through 
and widening nearby St. John’s Bayou. 
The idea came from Joshua W. Bis- 


sell, who commanded one of the most 
interesting units Missouri contributed 
to the Union cause, the Engineer Regi- 
ment of the West. Bissell organized 
the regiment in St. Louis in the fall of 
1861, enlisting only skilled mechanics. 
Their talents were fully put to the test. 
On March 23 the Federals breached the 
levee upstream, flooding the land in 
order to gain access to the bayou. Once 
there, to widen the sluggish waterway 
Bissell’s men had to saw hundreds of 
trees six feet below the water. To take 
the place of Foote’s ironclads, Bissell 
mounted heavy artillery on coal barges, 
which he built up to withstand enemy 
fire. The engineers completed the work 
in nineteen days. According to Bissell 
this also nearly finished his regiment, 
since only a few dozen men out of 
original 700 were fit for duty at the end. 
Pope was finally able to ferry transports 
safely to New Madrid, where they could 
pick up his men and cross the river be- 
low Island No. 10. 

As it turned out Bissell’s armed 
barges did not have to guard Pope’s 


| crossing. Pope and Halleck continued 


to pressure Foote, who called a confer- 
ence of his officers at the end of March. 


Commander Walke volunteered to run | 


past the Confederate batteries. On the 
night of April 4-5, Carondelet success- 
fully steamed past Island No.10. Two 
nights later the Pittsburg followed. 
With gunboat support, Pope began 
crossing the river on April 7. Before 
Pope could transport his entire army 


__ a spy reported that Island 10 had been 


abandoned and that the enemy was in 
full retreat toward nearby Tiptonville. 
Minor fighting occurred but the Con- 
federates surrendered unconditionally 
at 8: 00 a.m. on April 8. 

Although the campaign had under- 
scored the lack of cooperation between 
the Army and the Mississippi Flotilla, 
it ended in success with minimal cost 
of life. The Mississippi River lay open 
to the Federals all the way to Memphis. 


Missouri-built ironclads and skilled | 


Missouri mechanics and engineers had 
made it possible. 

During the same time as Pope’s 
operations, elements of the St. Louis- 
based Brown Water Navy enabled Grant 


| to continue south after his victories at 


Forts Henry and Donelson. While Fed- 
eral forces from central Kentucky oc- 
cupied Nashville, Grant moved his men 
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Robert Walker: Little information survives 
concerning the free blacks and escaped slaves who 
served with the Union’s Mississippi Flotilla, This 
photograph of Robert Walker was made by J. B. 
Leonard of Mound City, Illinois, on December 
14, 1864, and is inscribed “Our Bob.” Walker was 
born in Louisiana and joined the Navy on July 
3, 1863. His enlistment papers give his age as 
eleven and his occupation as field hand. He was 
probably a runaway slave. Walker’s rating was “1" 
Class Boy,” a designation applied to recruits under 
the age of seventeen. Ships’ boys typically worked 
as cooks’ assistants or officers’ servants. During 
combat they acted in teams as “powder monkeys,” 
using oak buckets to deliver thirty pound black 
powder cartridges to the big guns. Returning to 
the powder magazine, they inverted the bucket 
over a tub of water to neutralize any loose grains 
that might have escaped from the cartridge. 
Walker served on the Eads-built ironclad 
Pittsburg from July 1863 to June 15, 1865, and 
on the Tempest until August 16, 1865. The large 
concentration of slaves on plantations along the 
Mississippi River supplied the Mississippi Flotilla 
with “contraband” manpower. For example, 
during the combined Army-Navy assaults on 
Vicksburg in April of 1863 more than 2,000 
runaway slaves enlisted directly into service onto 
the vessels. Regardless of age contrabands were 
rated exclusively as “boys” until December of 
1862 when Secretary of the Navy Gideon Wells 
removed the restriction. 


by both land and water toward Corinth, 
Mississippi, where the retreating Con- 
federates were concentrating. The tim- 
berclads Lexington and Tyler scouted 
the Tennessee River and provided cover 
when five troop transports unloaded at 
Pittsburg Landing, a few miles north of 
the Mississippi state line. There and at 
nearby Savannah and Crump’s Landing, 
Grant’s 48,000-man army awaited the 
arrival of troops under Brigadier Gen- 


a 


U.S.S. Pittsburg: Walker's relationship with the white crewmen of the Pittsburg is unknown. Mixed- 
race crews were common in the ante-bellum Navy, although blacks were always restricted to the lowest 
ranks and positions. The inscription “Our Bob” on Walker's photograph may have conveyed affection, 
condescension, or both. Prior to Walker’s joining the crew, Pittsburg took part in the assault on Fort 
Donelson, the Island No. 10 campaign, attacks on Fort Pillow and Fort Hindman, and operations 
against Vicksburg and other river cities. During the time Walker was onboard, the Pittsburg participated 


in the Red River campaign, March-May 1864. 


eral Don Carlos Buell, marching over- 
land from Nashville. When a Confeder- 
ate attack caught Grant by surprise on 
April 6, precipitating the two-day Battle 
of Shiloh, Lexington and Tyler played 
an instrumental role in halting the en- 
emy. From unassailable positions on 


the river, their fire swept the right flank | 


of the Confederate advance. The gun- 
boats also guarded the river that night 


as transports ferried Buell’s arriving | 


men across to take part in a counterat- 
tack the next day that won the battle for 
the Union. Grant gave significant credit 


to the Lexington and Tyler for repulsing | 


the enemy. Without them and a large 


fleet of river transports the campaign | 


would have been impossible. 

As the war progressed, Missouri 
shipyards turned out increasingly inno- 
vative warships, such as ironclad rams 
and riverine monitors. Early in 1862 
Charles Ellet Jr., one of America’s out- 
standing engineers, proposed a fleet of 


fast, unarmed wooden steamboats with | 


heavily reinforced bows that could sink 
enemy vessels simply by ramming them. 
Neither navy nor army officials were 
interested, but the new Secretary of 
War, Edwin M. Stanton, was intrigued. 
He gave Ellet a colonel’s commission 


and supplied funds that Ellet used | 


to purchase and convert commercial 
steamboats at Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 


As commander of this unorthodox ram 


| fleet Ellet helped win the decisive na- 


val battle at Memphis on June 6, 1862, 
which led to the capture of the city. As 


their bright glow.’ 

In addition to building rams, Eads 
undertook two important conversions. 
The conversion gunboat Benton had 
demonstrated at Island No. 10 that its 
greater power produced maneuver- 
ability far superior to the Pook Turtles. 
With the buildup of Federal forces 
preparing to attack Vicksburg, the War 
Department contracted with Eads to 
turn two large side wheelers, Aleck Scott 
and Nebraska, into ironclads. Renamed 


| Lafayette and Choctaw, they were com- 


missioned in the fall of 1862 and saw 
action in both the Vicksburg and Red 
River campaigns. Eads also won a 


contract with the War Department to 


a result, by August 1862 James Eads was _ 


building improved, armored rams at his 
Carondelet shipyard. A visitor to the 
yard described how Missourians young 
and old were laboring for the Union 
war effort: 

The bows of these boats are 
heavy and designed for more rapid 
movements than the ironclad turtle 
backs. They run up to a boat and 
strike her a blow and then get out 
of the way. ... This is repeated until 
the boat is crippled or sunk. The 
boats made entirely of iron were 
curiosities . . . plates of iron were 
riveted on the frames of iron. The 
business of riveting employs a great 
many men and some boys, the boys 
carry the red hot rivets and put 
them in places where they are to be 
pounded home. Boys are used be- 
cause they can run faster than men 


build two ironclads able to ascend shal- 
lower rivers such as the Tennessee and 
Cumberland. The Osage and Neosho 
featured a single revolving turret of six- 
inch iron containing two guns. Their 
hulls were made at the Eads shipyards 
in Mound City and towed to St. Louis, 
where the McCord Franklin Foundry 
added the machinery. Although they 
lacked the firepower of the Pook 
Turtles, their heavier armor provided 
much better protection and they drew 
no more than four feet of water. These 
innovative Eads sternwheelers proved 
their worth not only on the Tennessee 
and Cumberland, but also during the 
Red River campaign. 

Late in 1863 Eads began work on a 


| class of double-turreted riverine moni- 


and do the work just as well. I was | 


amused to see the blacksmith with 
tongs in hand pull out these more 


than red hot rivets from the fire and _ 


pitch them over among the boys, 
and then see them scramble and 


pick them up and put them in their | 


places before they got cold or lost 
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tors. Two of these, Milwaukee and Win- 
nebago, were constructed at his own 
Carondelet shipyard. The remaining 
two were sub-contracted to St. Louis 
firms. The Chickasaw was built by Gay- 
lord, Son & Co., owned by Thomas G. 
Gaylord. Gerrard B. Allen & Co. won 
the contract for Kickapoo. Although 
not the largest in size, they were the 
most advanced and successful monitor- 
type vessels of the war. Their decks 
were slightly curved to provide deflec- 
tion. Each ship bore one revolving 
turret based on John Ericsson’s famous 
design and another based on a much 
improvised design by Eads himself. In 
addition to cruising rivers, some Eads- 
built ironclads served on the Gulf coast. 
For example, Winnebago and Chickasaw 
participated in the Battle of Mobile Bay 
on August 5, 1864. The Osage and Mil- 
waukee were among the last Union war- 
ships lost to hostile action. They were 
sunk just days apart in March 1865, 
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striking underwater torpedoes (mines) | countered by those of the class already 


in the Blakely River, not far from Fort 
Blakely, Alabama, where Missourians 
in blue and gray opposed each other in 
one of the final campaigns of the war. 
Although James Eads dominated 
riverine shipbuilding in Missouri, other 
firms participated. For example, Frank 
McCord of St. Louis was commissioned 
to build two vessels in the Casco class 
of shallow—draft monitors. Keels for 
the Etlah and Shiloh were laid in 1863 at 
the St. Louis National Iron Works. But 
they were modified repeatedly during 
construction to correct problems en- 


in service. As a consequence they were 
not commissioned until after the end of 
the war. 

During the Civil War almost every 
steamboat on the Mississippi River 
was in the government service, often 
for logistical reasons. St. Louis was the 
principal city supplying Grant’s army 
during 1862 and 1863 and Confeder- 
ates knew that a critical shortage of 
supplies might force Grant to abandon 
his operations. During and after the 
siege of Vicksburg a number of boats 
loaded with supplies were burned be- 
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fore they could leave the St. Louis levee. 
Most of this was apparently the work 
of Joseph Tucker, a St. Louis lawyer. 
A known secessionist, Tucker was ar- 
rested for treason in 1861 but escaped, 
forfeiting the $10,000 bond he had 
posted. In 1863 he received money 
from the Confederate government to 
conduct sabotage along the Missis- 
sippi. Mystery surrounds Tucker. The 
number and identity of the agents he 
employed, his targets, and his success 
rate remain uncertain. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Missourians who supported 
or sympathized with the Confederacy 
understood their state’s crucial role in 
the Union’s riverine war effort and did 
what they could to combat it. 

Sabotage was not the only uncon- 
ventional challenge to Union control 
of the western rivers. Both guerrillas 
and small Confederate units plagued 


_ Union riverine operations from the 


first. From concealed positions at the 
shoreline they fired on passing Federal 
boats, occasionally sinking or capturing 
them. When fired on by the gunboats 
they disappeared into the woods, ei- 
ther returning after the gunboats were 
gone or moving a short distance be- 
fore resuming their attacks. Since the 
Federals could not patrol every mile of 
riverbank, they devised an innovative 
response, an amphibious river force to 
catch the attackers. 

On November 1, 1862, General-in- 
Chief Henry W. Halleck ordered Briga- 


_ dier General Alfred W. Ellet (brother of 


Charles Ellet Jr., who had been mortally 
wounded at Memphis) to organize a 
Mississippi Marine Brigade. It eventu- 
ally included one infantry regiment, 
four cavalry squadrons, and a light 
artillery battery. Ellet set up his head- 
quarters on Third Street in St. Louis, 
where he was assisted by his son, Ed- 
ward C., and three nephews, Richard 
C., John A., and Charles Rivers Ellet, all 
of whom were commissioned officers. 
Recruits were Army personnel, but the 
Marine Brigade theoretically operated 
under the ranking navy commander on 
the western waters, Rear Admiral David 
Dixon Porter. Recruits were promised 
there would be “no trenches to dig, 
no rebel houses to guard, no picket 
duty, no danger of camps in the mud, 
always a chance to sleep under cover, 
no chance of short rations and the 


command would always be together.” 


Recruiting was slow nevertheless, in 
part because the Marine Brigade could 
not offer bounties, a common practice 
among recruiters of state troops. Ellet 
enjoyed considerable success, however, 
enlisting convalescents from the many 
hospitals in St. Louis. This gave the 
Marine Brigade a core of experienced 
soldiers. The new command was ini- 
tially quartered at Benton Barracks on 
the outskirts of St. Louis. There, under 
the tutelage of Lieutenant Colonel 
George E. Currie, the men drilled and 
exercised daily during the excessively 
cold winter of 1862-1863. They wore 
the same uniforms as other army per- 
sonnel, except for their caps. These had 
full round tops, broad straight visors, 
and a wide green band trimmed with 
gold braid. 

Whatever the original intentions, 
Ellet ran the Mississippi Marine Bri- 
gade more or less independently of 
the navy and Porter. Secretary Stan- 
ton, who funded the Marine Brigade, 
supported Ellet. The general soon 
had quite a flotilla, commanded by 
his brother, Lieutenant Colonel John 
A. Ellet. “Ellet’s Scouts,” as they were 
sometimes called, had six large rams, 
former New Orleans packet boats that 
were converted at Mound City. The 
vessels had enlarged gangways, allowing 
the mounted marines a quick exit for 
attack and pursuit. Yet engagements 
proved rare, as the enemy usually took 
flight before significant fighting took 
place. Although the Marine Brigade 
performed some useful services, the 
men often followed their own agenda, 
plundering plantations and small towns 
rather than fighting guerillas. Porter or- 
dered the arrest of men who committed 
outrages, but the problems persisted, 
even after the Brigade was transferred 
to Grant’s command in the summer of 
1863. Despite recruitment promises, 
service with the Brigade was arduous, 
particularly in Louisiana, where heat, 
insects, and disease took their toll. Al- 
though only eleven men were killed 
in action, 162 died from disease. The 
concept of amphibious operations was 
never developed to its fullest potential 
and the Mississippi Marine Brigade was 
terminated in August 1864. 

When the war ended the St. Louis 
waterfront witnessed the homecomings 
not only of the Union soldiers but also 
their Confederate counterparts. For 


example, on June 30, 1865, the veterans 
of the Ninth Missouri Infantry, CSA, 
disembarked from the steamboat Maria 
Denning. They were followed by the 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Sixteenth Missouri 
Infantry and the Third and Fourth Mis- 
souri Cavalry. The Confederates were 
required to take an oath of allegiance 
to the United States. The officers were 
forbidden to wear their uniforms but 
the enlisted men were allowed to wear 
them if they could not afford civilian 
clothing. 

Missouri soldiers, sailors, and civil- 
ians played an important role in the 
Union victory in the Mississippi Valley. 
St. Louis was the key initial planning, 
logistical, and staging area. From there 
the Federals moved south down the 
Mississippi up its tributaries. This was 


possible in no small part thanks to the | 


efforts of an aggressive, semi-retired St. 
Louis engineer and river man, James B. 
Eads. His Carondelet and Mound City 
shipyards were able to turn out gun- 
boats at a rapid rate and repair them 
quickly when damaged. But other 
Missouri businesses contributed as 
well. Thousands of Missouri civilians 
worked to build or convert river vessels, 
while others worked to provide the tons 
of supplies required daily by the Union 


armed forces. As soldiers and sailors, | 


Missourians served on transports and 
mortar boats, gunboats, rams, and 
monitors that plied the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, Cumber- 


land, Yazoo, and Red Rivers. Without | 


the state, its people, and resources, 
Union victory would have been tremen- 
dously more difficult, if not impossible, 
to achieve. 
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Joseph Wofford Tucker: After the Union 
victory at Memphis, the war on the river 
shifted further south as Major General 
U.S. Grant began his extended campaign 
against Vicksburg. The war did not leave 
Missouri’s river banks entirely, however. Men 
like Southern sympathizer Joseph Wofford 
Tucker realized that Missouri’s facilities made 
a critical contribution to Grant’s logistics. 
Tucker turned to espionage and sabotage, but 
he was no ordinary agent provocateur. Born 
into a wealthy slaveholding South Carolina 
family in 1832, he enjoyed a successful career 
in his home state. He practiced law, was 
elected to the state legislature, edited the 
Carolina Spartan, and became president of the 
Spartanburg Female College. After suffering 
severe financial losses he left South Carolina, 
moving with his wife and three children to 
St. Louis. There he re-established the pattern 
of his life, opening a law practice, publishing 
the Missouri State Journal, and serving on 
the Board of Curators of the University of 
Missouri. A vocal proponent of secession, 
Tucker as imprisoned in July 1861. Released 
on a bail of $10,000, he fled to the camps of 
the pro-secessionist Missouri State Guard. 
He never enlisted, but printed a newspaper 
named Missouri Army Argus out of the 
back of a wagon to bolster morale. Tucker 
accompanied the Missourians who crossed 
the Mississippi River with Major General 
Sterling Price in 1862. The following year 
he received funding from the Confederate 
government to strike targets on the western 
waterways. Almost everything about Tucker's 
operations remains unclear, including the 
number of agents he employed, his rate of 
success, and his relationship with the Order of 
American Knights and the so-called Northwest 
Conspiracy. During the course of the war, 
however, approximately 100 boats were 
destroyed on Missouri waters under suspicious 
circumstances, most of them between the 
late summer of 1863 and the close of the 
war. The citizens of St. Louis saw steamboats 
stacked with war material erupt into flames 
on numerous occasions. On the night of 
July 15, 1864, six steamboats were destroyed 
simultaneously at the St. Louis levee — almost 
certainly the work of Tucker’s subordinates. 
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Steven Newton 


SNAKE CREEK GAP 
AND THE CAMPAIGN THAT 


Union troops feint at Mill Creek Gap 
on the Confederate right. 


service with an embarrassing 
rout. Mobilized in August 1863, the 
home-guards spent several months 
“taking up deserters, stragglers, [and] 
conscripts, keeping down horse and 
Negro stealing, and detecting passing 
counterfeit money.” After the Confed- 
erate debacle at Missionary Ridge, the 
battalion—along with another 2,000 
State Guardsmen—assumed respon- 
sibility for safeguarding the Army of 
Tennessee’s communications in the 
Rome-Resaca area, which turned out 
to be equally uneventful. On January 
22, 1864, the bored cavalrymen waited 
near Dirt Town to be mustered out. 
At 10:00 a.m. that morning, the 28th 
Kentucky Mounted and 4th Michigan 
Cavalry slashed into their camp with- 
out warning. The 6th Georgia melted | 
away, leaving behind “one captain and 


he 6th Georgia Cavalry Battalion | 
(State Guards) ended its active 


fourteen other prisoners.” Justifying 
their skedaddle, the Georgians claimed 
to have been attacked by 5,000 men. | 


« 


Having gone as far as indicated by | 
orders,” Colonel William P. Boone re- | 
turned to Chattanooga, where he filed 
a report like dozens of others—except 
that George Thomas read it.' 

The heavy-set, forty-seven-year-old 
leading the Army of the Cumberland 
had waited a long time to achieve army 


| command. In October 1862, Secretary 


of War Edwin Stanton nearly convinced 
President Abraham Lincoln to name 
him the army’s commander—sending | 
word to Thomas that “it is not my fault 
that he has not long since had com- 
mand of an independent army.” Lin- 
coln reportedly said, “Let the Virginian | 


| wait,” selecting William Rosecrans in- 


stead. Stone’s River, Tullahoma, and the 
rearguard action that labeled him the 
“Rock of Chickamauga,” made Thomas 
the obvious replacement for a defeated 
Rosecrans. Stanton put enough subtle 
pressure on Grant (to whom Lincoln 
had left the final decision) to insure 
Thomas’s appointment.’ 

Brigadier General Alpheus Williams 
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credited Thomas with “the gravity and 
solemnity (and I may add sincerity) of 
a Washington,” while Major James Con- 


_ nelly sketched him “like a noble old Ro- 


» 


man, calm, soldierly, dignified...” In- 
tentionally circumspect, Thomas once 
remarked that “I have taken a great deal 
of pains to educate myself not to feel,” 
and revealing comments slipped out in- 
frequently. Asked about separating the 
bodies by states in a soldier’s cemetery, 
Thomas said quietly, “No, mix them 
up, I’ve had enough of states’ rights.” 
He objected to organizing African- 
American troops for labor rather than 
fighting, preferring “to use them as we 
would all the individuals of any other 
civilized nation....” Offered an insult- 
ingly subordinate command after the 
war, Thomas responded that “during 
the war I permitted the national au- 
thorities to do what they pleased with 
me,” but now “I demand a command 
suited to my rank, or I do not want 
any.” 

By 1864 Thomas arguably possessed 


Library of Gongress 


weeks, and supplies began accumu- 
lating around Chattanooga. Thomas 
combed out his rear areas to offset the 
effect of re-enlistment furloughs. He 
ordered brigades from Nashville and 
Murfreesborough organized into a 
third division for the XI Corps, shifting 
a handful of regiments and batteries 
to reinforce other organizations. With 
thousands of troops heading home, 


| even this juggling could not keep pace 


with the army’s losses: Thomas’s field 
force declined to 35,500 men by Janu- 
ary 31, a situation which would not 
improve until the veterans returned or 


| Major General Ulysses Grant ordered 


Major General George H. Thomas— | 


would he have followed through 
on his plan to trap Johnston’s army 
north of the Oostanaula? If so, the 
entire campaign would have been very 
different. 


better tactical skills than any other se- 
nior Federal commander, though there 
seemed few prospects for employing 
them in the near future. After the siege 
of Chattanooga had been broken, the 
Army of the Cumberland had been 


scattered from Knoxville to Nashville. | 


Around Chattanooga, Thomas retained 
an army of just 38,000, whose divisions 
were only theoretically mobile. “My 
animals are dying from starvation,” he 
wrote on January 13, because “the rail- 
road management is entirely unequal 
to the emergency...” Batteries had only 
enough healthy horses to pull one gun 
apiece, and Thomas’s supply trains were 
inadequate for operations more than 
three days’ march from his base. XI 
Corps commander Oliver O. Howard 
complained that the men existed “com- 
pletely from hand to mouth...” 

What he required, the Virginian 
told General-in-Chief Henry Halleck, 
was the appointment of transportation 
expert Daniel McCallum to control his 
railroads, after which Thomas would 
assume responsibility for the delivery 
of supplies from Nashville. Delighted 
to find a commander willing to accept 
the onus of his own logistics, Halleck’s 
return wire was effusive: McCallum in- 
stantly invested with “authority to make 
any changes he may deem proper...” 
McCallum hired 1,400 laborers and dis- 
patched engineers for a bridge survey; 
deliveries increased sixty percent in two 


back the divisions near Knoxville.* 


Thomas nonetheless launched | 
cavalry raids toward both Confeder- | 
| ate flanks, while dispatching scouts to | 


survey enemy dispositions as far south 


as Atlanta. Topographical engineers | 
| questioned “all persons familiar with | 


the country in front of us” to improve 
Federal maps. By January 19 Thomas 
had concluded—not inaccurately—that 
Johnston’s army “is encamped around 
Dalton, at Resaca and Allatoona Hills, 
on the Etowah, about 40,000 strong, 
and still very much demoralized.” Most 
reports suggested that the Rebels had 


no intention of fighting around Dalton: | 


scouts believed they would fall back 
to Cassville or Allatoona. Retreating, 
Johnston would have to funnel his army 
over the Resaca railroad bridge, and 
the possibility of trapping his adver- 
sary north of the Oostenaula intrigued 
Thomas.” 

Militia held the LaFayette-Rome- 
Resaca sector, from whom his cavalry 


took many prisoners. Perhaps one of | 


those captives first revealed the impor- 


| tance of Snake Creek Gap, which Cap- 


tain James Landers of the Ist Georgia 
(State Guards) characterized as “the 
only passage through which a force of 
any magnitude could pass from Dalton 
to Floyd’s Spring, a distance of forty 
miles.” Knowledge of the gap could also 
have come from scouts or topographi- 
cal engineers—the record is unclear. 
Through whatever mechanism, Thomas 
realized in late January that the narrow 
defile through Rocky Face Ridge on the 
Villanow-Resaca road represented his 
best chance to cut off Johnston’s army 
from Atlanta. At any time, however, 
Johnston might realize Snake Creek 
Gap’s significance and fortify it, forcing 
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a different approach, so he counterbal- 
anced the Dirt Town raid with pin- 
pricks on the enemy’s right, and saber- 
rattling at the center of the Rebel line. 

Flanking the Confederates would 
require an army capable of maneuver- 
ing as rapidly as it had during the 1863 
Tullahoma campaign. Thomas believed 
that McCallum would resolve the rail- 
road crisis (restoring the army’s mobil- 
ity), and expressed equal confidence 
that sufficient veterans would re-enlist 
to fill his ranks. Questions of leader- 
ship constituted the greatest threat to 
his intended offensive, and those con- 
cerns radiated up and down the chain 
of command. Above Thomas stood 
Grant’s Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi, while his army was awkwardly 
divided into four infantry corps under 
five commanders, Gordon Granger led 
the IV Corps, John Palmer had the XIV 
Corps, and Joe Hooker presided over 
both the XI (Oliver O. Howard) and XII 
(Henry W. Slocum) Corps. 

Thomas understood that he was 
not among Grant’s favorites. Grant 
had nursed bad feelings ever since the 
Virginian had been used to nudge him 
aside after Shiloh, and Chattanooga had 
not softened the ice. By the time Mis- 
sionary Ridge had been carried, Grant 
considered Thomas too independent- 
minded and a real danger to the ad- 
vancement of William T. Sherman. 
Grant reacted by minimizing Thomas’s 
accomplishments, bemoaning “the 
fixed and immovable condition of the 
Army of the Cumberland,” for which 
he seemed to blame the Virginian more 
than the Rebels who had cut off the 
army’s supplies. Nor did Grant over- 
look Thomas’s political connections and 
public image, which rivaled his own. 
Aside from Stanton, Thomas support- 
ers included Senator Charles Sumner, 
Tennessee Governor Andrew Johnson, 
and Congressman John Garfield, who 
repeatedly suggested him as a candidate 
to replace Meade or succeed Grant. 
Such popularity could be dangerous: as 
John McClernand could have testified, 
when Grant felt threatened by another 
officer’s rising fortunes, he could ruin 
reputations without a qualm.’ 

Thomas had also embarrassed 
Grant in January with a typically forth- 
right critique of his superior’s strategic 
appreciation of the war in Virginia. 
When Halleck had asked Grant to sug- 
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gest a spring campaign strategy for 
Virginia, the Illinoisan delegated the 
task to staff members William F. “Baldy” 
Smith and Cyrus Comstock. They pro- 
duced their three-and-one-half-page 
memorandum about “landing 60000 
men at Norfolk & ultimately [operat- 
ing] against Raleigh & Wilmington”; 
Grant did little more than append a 
final paragraph before mailing it on 
January 19. His ghostwriters argued 


attempted lines to Richmond...., and in 
lieu of these one [to] be taken further 
South,” with “Raleigh North Carolina 
as the objective point and Suffolk as the 
starting point.” “A moving force of six- 
ty thousand men” tearing up Confeder- 
ate railroads in central North Carolina 
would do irreparable damage, threaten 
Wilmington and “virtually force an 
evacuation of Virginia and indirectly 
of East Tennessee.” Once Lee found 
himself forced to “withdraw from his 
present position.... the necessity for so 
large a force on the Potomac would not 
exist,” and most of Meade’s army could 
be transferred south.’ The heart of the 
letter was little more than a rewrite of 
a William F. Smith-William B. Franklin 
letter to Lincoln after Fredericksburg, 
had only Grant known it. It was no 
more welcome in Washington in 1864 
than it had been in 1862.” 

Thomas, unfortunately, had sent 
Grant a solicited but unwelcome 
critique of this plan on January 30. 
Thomas explained that the Suffolk-Ra- 
leigh route was by far the worst of four 


available for the operation. Landing 
instead at Smithfield and marching on 
Raleigh via Hicksford, Thomas noted, 
“the column would experience but little 
difficulty in crossing the Nottoway, Me- 
herrin, and Roanoke Rivers, and would 
also find large plantations, well sup- 
plied with forage and cattle.” By com- 
parison, Smith’s Suffolk route entailed 
“great difficulties in crossing all three of 


_ the above-named streams, because they 
for “an abandonment of all previously | 


are bordered by extensive and boggy 
swamps, and the Virginian’s silence 
concerning provisions and forage was 
eloquent. Clearly, neither Smith nor 


the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac would destroy me in a week 
without having advanced the cause in 
the least.”. Noteworthy by its omission 
was any reference to the pressures on 
him in command of the Army of the 
Cumberland. “No man ever believed 
in Thomas more fully than Thomas be- 
lieved in himself? observed biographer 


| Thomas Van Horne; Thomas defended 


Comstock understood North Carolina | 


geography as well as they thought they 


| did, or brushed aside such consider- 
| ations as immaterial, much as Smith 


and Franklin did a year earlier: “With 
the details of the movement we do not 
trouble you. Should the general idea 
be adopted, these can be thoroughly di- 
gested and worked out by the generals 
and their staffs to whom the execution 
of the plan is committed.” Halleck’s 
summary dismissal of the plan only 
increased Grant’s discomfort with the 
Virginian who could have predicted the 
response.” 

Despite a stoic exterior, the Virgin- 
ian neither lacked ambition nor missed 
the signs of his deteriorating relation- 
ship with Grant. There was no false 
humility in the letter to Garfield that 
Thomas sent to avoid being “victim- 
ized” by a transfer to Virginia. “Put- 
ting my reputation aside,” he said, “the 
pressure always brought to bear against 


A feint at Dug Gap on the Confederate left. 
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his own prerogatives as tenaciously as 
he had the Union rear at Chickamauga. 
Thomas intended to spend Febru- 
ary re-organizing his army, improving 
his supply situation, and safeguarding 
middle Tennessee with the smallest 
possible number of troops, but Grant 
insisted on a new offensive in east Ten- 
nessee, supported by 10,000 additional 
troops from the Army of the Cumber- 
land. Responding to Washington im- 
peratives, Grant still failed to grasp the 
logistical difficulties in the Knoxville 
region, and credited rumors that Jo- 
seph E. Johnston had reinforced James 
Longstreet’s corps with two divisions 
from the Army of Tennessee at Dalton. 
By February 8, Thomas had verified 
that those reports were false, and Grant 
admitted on February 12 that his argu- 
ments, buttressed by those of John G. 
Foster and John Schofield from East 
Tennessee, had “undecided me as to the 
propriety of the contemplated move....” 
Instead, Grant wondered if Thomas 
could take his 10,000 men and “make a 
formidable reconnaissance toward Dal- 
ton,” possibly even “driving the enemy 
out?” Thomas, who was ill, made a rare 
operational miscalculation: “I think an 
advance on Dalton would be success- 
ful...” He even promised Schofield that 
“if I can get rid of Johnston at Dalton I 
can spare you 10,000 infantry...” 
Thomas had predicated his opti- 
mism on reinforcement by a XV Corps’ 
division, which Grant—apparently not 
understanding—told corps commander 
John Logan on February 13 not to send. 
Thus Grant spent several days expecting 
notice that the movement had begun, 
while Thomas waited for the troops he 
thought he had been promised. Grant, 
moreover, saw an opportunity to lever 
Johnston south of the Oostenaula River 
with the Snake Creek Gap maneuver 
that the two men had discussed earlier. 
Thomas demurred, because “the roads 
across the mountains are so difficult 
that they can hardly be considered 


pe OC 


Grant grew increasingly res- 


tive, now wanting the expedi- 
tion “for the effect it will have 
in favor of Sherman,” who 
was by then conducting his 
deep raid toward Meridian, 
Mississippi. The Virginian, 
meanwhile, had only enough 
healthy horses to move one 
gun per battery, and two of his 
best divisions were marching 
under substitute commanders. 
Worse, reports now suggested 
that Johnston had made no 
detachments, and would 
therefore confront Thomas’s 
10,000 men with between 
30,000-40,000. The orders 
Thomas sent John Palmer, 
commanding the operation, 
therefore envisioned only “re- 
connaissance in the direction 
of Dalton” to develop “the 
strength and position of the 
enemy.” 

That demonstration, 
which played out from 
February 22-27, was desul- 
tory and disappointing to all 
concerned. When Palmer 
advanced 10,000 men in 
five makeshift divisions, 
Johnston countered with an 
equal number. Grant Taylor 
of the 40th Alabama could 
have been ghost-writing his 
brigadier’s report when he 
told his wife, “no general 
engagement but some heavy 
skirmishing and two or 3 
considerable charges....” “I 
have been fooled twice in this 
movement,’ admitted the 9th 
Kentucky’s John Jackman. 
“First I thought we were go- 
ing to retreat back towards 
Atlanta—then later I though 
we were going to have a big 
battle. We neither retreated, 
nor had to fight much.” Major 
James Connolly, a XIV Corps 
staffer, noted wryly on February 
26 that “the only blood I shed 
in yesterday’s fight came from 
scratching my face in riding 
through a briar patch....”. Each 
side took (continued on page 62) 
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Library of Congress 


Secretary of War Edwin Stanton was 
one of Thomas’s supporters. 


(contnued from page 59) 300-350 casualties 
and marched back to camp.’* Already 
prone to take “Old Slow Trot” at his 
nickname, Grant felt that Thomas de- 
layed too long and probed too lethargi- 
cally, especially when “Sherman’s safety 
may be dependent upon your efforts.” 
Thomas helped sell himself short when 
he passed on early reports suggesting 
he might push Johnston out of Dalton, 
only to backpedal twenty-four hours 
later. It was therefore unsurprising 
that the Dalton demonstration, histo- 
rian Francis McKinney observes, “fixed 
Grant’s distrust of Thomas’s profes- 
sional competency.” Aware of a poor 


showing, Thomas sent Grant a letter | 


on February 28 detailing his plans to 
“move along the railroad and overcome 
all opposition as far, at least, as Atlanta” 
when winter ended. Unfortunately, the 
Virginian’s prospects for retaining inde- 
pendent command no longer existed." 
Thomas did not know that, and 
entered March still convinced that he 
would be commanding the spring cam- 
paign toward Atlanta, perhaps even suc- 


General John “Black Jack” Logan’s XV 
Corps’ detachment of the Army of the 
Tennessee around Huntsville, Alabama. 
Although Thomas knew that he had 
been excluded from Grant’s inner circle, 
his correspondence through mid-March 
conveyed a tone of self-assurance sug- 
gesting that he expected to maintain 
an independent command even after 
Grant received his third star."° 

Early March thus passed with 
Thomas improving the line of commu- 
nications from Nashville to Chattanoo- 
ga and Knoxville, while strengthening 
his field army for the upcoming cam- 
paign. Between McCallum’s improved 
management of the railroads and strict 
passenger restrictions enforced by 
Thomas’s provost marshal, freight de- 
liveries to Chattanooga nearly doubled. 
Arrivals sometimes exceeded eighty cars 
per day, an especially impressive figure 
considering that the Department of the 
Cumberland controlled only thirty- 
nine serviceable locomotives and fewer 
than 450 working freight cars. “There 
will be considerable fighting somewhere 
before long,” wrote XIV Corps staff of- 
ficer James Connolly, “and I think it will 


siege of Chattanooga. So many animals 
had died of starvation that the differ- 
ence could not be made good, and in 
February Thomas approved a requisi- 
tion for 3,000 wagons, 4,000 horses 
(soon raised to 10,000), and 23,000 
mules. Unaware of the extent of the 
Army of the Cumberland’s deprivation, 
misinformed by the Quartermaster 
General’s Department, and perhaps 
unwilling to consult with Thomas, 
Grant upbraided the Virginian by lec- 
turing him “when the army moves in 
the spring it will have to be with less 


| than half the transportation they have 


be an advance on Atlanta, judging from | 


the amount of supplies being accu- 
mulated at Chattanooga.” Meanwhile, 
repairs extended serviceable track 
toward Dalton, Cleveland, and Ring- 
gold, and after a careful examination of 
the bridges and trestles to be defended 
Thomas concluded that a mutually 
supporting chain of blockhouses could 
reduce his railroad guards to 3,500 
men around Chattanooga and 8-10,000 
back through Nashville. Most of these 
regiments would be dismounted cav- 
alry, US Colored Troops, or Andrew 
Johnson’s second-rate Tennessee units, 
freeing several thousand veterans for 
the field. Including Granger’s IV Corps 
(still in East Tennessee), the Army of 
the Cumberland began March with 


| not quite 43,500 infantry and artillery 


ceeding Grant as head of the Military | 


Division of the Mississippi. Sherman 
had disappeared back into the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, and might plausibly 
be dispatched farther west to superin- 
tend the Red River expedition. Thomas 
meanwhile had been delegated a loose, 
supervisory control of Schofield’s De- 
partment of the Ohio and administered 
the communications supporting Major 
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in the field army. Returning veterans 


(accompanied by 8,000 new recruits) | 


and comb-outs of the rear areas al- 
lowed Thomas to increase this total 
above 56,200 in four weeks, to which he 
would add nearly 11,000 more during 
April.'® 

Cavalry, artillery, and supply trains 
remained the most vexing problem, 
which stemmed from a horse shortage 


_ dating back to the previous winter’s 
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been heretofore accustomed.... It will 
be impossible to subsist a large wagon 
train....” Thomas agreed to pare down 
his requests for wagons and mules, but 
stood firm on his demand for 8-10,000 
more horses, “as the cavalry has been 
on constant duty all fall and winter 
and is now almost entirely broken 
down.” He would not, however, receive 
them, and his cavalry corps, number- 
ing between 14-20,000 men “Present 
for Duty” throughout March and April, 
never had more than about 6,600 prop- 
erly mounted, and fewer than 4,000 
available to open the campaign. James 
B. McPherson’s Army of the Tennes- 
see eventually moved with sixty-five 
horses per 1,000 men, and even Scho- 
field’s Army of the Ohio would have 
thirty-five horses per 1,000 soldiers; the 
Army of the Cumberland only mus- 
tered twenty-six horses for every 1,000 
troops. As a result, Thomas’s artillery 
had to be reduced to just 2.4 guns per 
1,000 infantry, compared with 4.3 for 
McPherson, and even 2.7 for the Con- 
federates. His field trains had been 
hit so heavily by equine attrition that 
Thomas found himself more dependent 
on mules and more closely tied to the 
railroad than he considered safe."” 
Nonetheless, the Virginian firmly 
believed that he could “move along the 
line of the railroad and overcome all 
opposition as far, at least, as Atlanta,” 
primarily because he remained confi- 
dent that a maneuver through Snake 
Creek Gap would allow him to defeat 
Johnston north of the Oostenaula 
River. Debouching on the railroad line 
between Resaca and Dalton, would 
“force him either to retreat towards the 
east through a difficult country, poorly 
supplied with provisions and forage, 
with a strong probability of total disor- 


ganization of his force, or attack me,” 
and in the latter case, “I felt confident 
that my army was sufficiently strong to 
beat him...” Once he had consolidated 
the under-strength XI and XII Corps 
into a single entity, replaced a few weak 
links at division and corps command, 
and managed to assemble at least one 
“strong division of cavalry,” Thomas 
would be ready to strike into Georgia; if 
part of Schofield’s army could be spared 
from East Tennessee to reinforce him, 
it would only make success that much 
more certain."* 

Then, with the same shattering 
force as if lightning had struck his 
headquarters tent, Thomas learned on 
March 17 that Sherman had been “as- 
signed to the command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi.” When 
Grant returned from Washington, the 
lieutenant general did not even travel to 
Chattanooga, but spent a week confer- 
ring with Sherman and his old inner 
circle from the Army of the Tennessee: 
John Rawlins, James McPherson, John 
Logan, and Grenville Dodge; Thomas 
received a curt note that since “Sherman 
has been assigned to the command of 
this military division.... hereafter all of- 
ficial communications will be addressed 
to him.” Even the Virginian’s consola- 
tion prize, his appointment as Brigadier 
General in the Regular Army, seemed 
to be a calculated insult: both Sher- 
man and McPherson, who had been 
Thomas’s juniors and whose fighting 
records were decidedly less impressive, 
received their promotions with dates 
of rank specifically contrived to make 
them his superiors. Generals on both 
sides of the war routinely resigned their 
commissions over lesser slights."” 

Sherman eventually arrived in Chat- 
tanooga on March 28 with McPher- 
son in tow, and spent only a day with 
Thomas before departing for Knoxville. 
Captain Henry Stone of Thomas’s staff 
limned Sherman as having “a clear idea 
of what he wanted and an unyielding 
determination to have it,” whereby “he 
made himself and everybody around 
him uncomfortable, till his demands 
were gratified...” After giving his ap- 
preciation of Johnston’s strength and 
intentions, Thomas explained his con- 
cept of flanking the Confederates out 
of Dalton. Delighted at first to discover 
that McPherson’s and Schofield’s armies 
were to be concentrated with his own, 


Thomas “proposed to General Sherman 
that if he would use McPherson’s and 
Schofield’s armies to demonstrate on 
the enemy’s position at Dalton by the 
direct roads,...1 would throw my whole 
force through Snake Creek Gap....” 
Sherman shook his head, explaining 
that “the Army of the Tennessee are 
better marchers than the Army of the 
Cumberland,” and that he had a more 
limited role in view for Thomas. Sher- 
man “desired my army to form the re- 
serve of the united armies, and to serve 


| as a rallying point for the two wings, 
| the Army of the Ohio and that of the 


Tennessee to operate from.” While 
Thomas and Schofield threatened Dal- 
ton with 60,000 men, Sherman intend- 
ed to throw McPherson with 30,000 
from Huntsville on the Tennessee River, 
deep into the Rebel rear toward Rome 
and Kingston. This, Sherman argued, 
“will enable me to whip Joe Johnston or 
drive him back of the Chattahoochee, 
and leave my right flank clear to sweep 
down between Georgia and Alabama.” 

Thomas listened impassively though 
clearly aware that such a maneuver was 
implausible at best. To accumulate 
30,000 troops for McPherson, Sher- 
man depended on Banks returning 
10,000 men from Red River on time or 
two furloughed divisions reassembling 
prior to May. The route to Kingston ex- 
ceeded seventy-five miles, crossing two 
mountain ranges and the Coosa River. 
Bridging the Coosa required a 600-foot 
pontoon train hauled by twenty mule- 
driven wagons, which would surely 
slow down McPherson’s march or 
spread out his columns, and on reach- 
ing Rome his 30,000 Federals would be 
positioned squarely between Johnston’s 
55,000 men and Polk’s 10-14,000 infan- 
try in Alabama. Should the Confeder- 
ates gamble on destroying McPherson’s 
army, Johnston could retreat along his 
rail line far more quickly than Thomas 
and Schofield could pursue, potentially 
clamping the Army of the Tennessee in 
an iron vise of twice its numbers with 
no help in sight. These thoughts all 
surely ran through Thomas’s mind as 
he listened to Sherman’s grand concept 
(McPherson nodding supportively in 
the background), but he said noth- 
ing. Instead, the Virginian assured his 
superior that he would continue stock- 
piling supplies and preparing his army, 
donned his hat, and returned to his 
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quarters without any recorded dissent, 
“for I saw the game was up.””' 

How “Old Pap” took this is a matter 
for conjecture, given that Thomas later 
destroyed his personal papers, and—as 
biographer Freeman Cleaves observes— 
uttered no word that was ever quoted 
by his officers, although they may have 
been partly responsible for a current 
rumor that he was dissatisfied.” He 
offered no hint of resentment or de- 
murral to Sherman, who left the meet- 
ing convinced that “it don’t make any 
difference which of us commands the 
army. I would obey Tom’s orders to- 
morrow as readily and cheerfully as he 
does mine today.” Yet if, by the end of 
March, Thomas grew more pensive and 
spent more time personally overseeing 
the construction of a soldier’s cemetery 
near Orchard’s Knob commemorating 
the dead of Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga, who could not wonder at the 
thoughts and emotions swirling those 
clear blue eyes and greying beard?” 

The mask slipped just once, when 
Sherman tactlessly informed Thomas 
that “officers of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee have complained bitterly that in 
all matters pertaining to the railroad 
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There is evidence that Ulysses S. Grant 
harbored a grudge against Thomas. 
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they were slighted” by the Virginian’s 
tough restrictions on personal travel. 
Sherman, listening to Logan’s diatribes 
rather than investigating, admonished 
Thomas that “there were some grounds, 
not intentional on your part, but calcu- 
lated to raise a prejudice, that after they 
had come to the relief of the Army of 
the Cumberland they were denied bread 
or any facilities from the road. Some 
even thought you shared this feeling...” 
With a snap decision he characterized 
as “manifestly just,” Sherman revoked 
Thomas’s control of passenger service, 
“putting all department commanders 
on a just equality.” Thomas responded, | 
not to Sherman but Logan, with a letter 
that began, “I was very much aston- 
ished to hear of such complaints com- 
ing from you,” and grew more frigid by 
the line. Dismembering Logan’s con- 
tentions of bias, Thomas reached the 
matter of “the Army of the Tennessee 
coming to the relief of the Army of the 
Cumberland,” and—in a passage that 
slapped the Illinois political general 
across the face like a duelist’s glove— 
reminded him that his army had not | 
marched heroically to the sound of 
the guns, but “came in obedience to 
orders from the War Department.” He 
concluded: “I am nevertheless very 
thankful to those troops”—nothing 
said of their leaders—”and I have never 
failed when opportunity offered to 
make due acknowledgments of such 
services, both privately and officially.” | 
Thus began, noted Grenville Dodge, “a | 
conflict between Thomas and Logan, 
at first no bigger than your hand, but 
finally growing into a matter of consid- 
erable moment.” Several months later, 
when the question arose regarding who 
would replace the slain McPherson atop 
the Army of the Tennessee, “Black Jack” 
Logan discovered that George Thomas, 
however dispassionate he appeared, had 

a very long memory.” 

The bitter little cavalry war between 
the two armies meanwhile continued. 
No one woke Corporal John King 
as the Rebels approached the picket 
post of the 92nd Illinois (mounted) at 
Nickajack Gap near dawn on April 23. 
“T was overlooked,” King recalled; “I 
had been up nearly all night and.... had 
gone sound asleep.” “The first crack | 
of musketry” roused him, but amid | 
“flashes and sparks and.... the rattle of 
musketry all around me.... not a man | 


could I see.” His eleven men fought 
desperately against several hundred 
Tennesseeans ascending Taylor’s Ridge, 
yet King realized they were hopelessly 
outnumbered, and shouted, “Fall back!” 
Scrambling over the rocks toward Lieu- 
tenant Horace Scovill’s picket reserve, 
the men heard “horse’s hoofs.... dash- 
ing up that valley road,” and discovered 
that dismounted Confederate cavalry 
had also crept into their rear. “We were 
completely cut off,’ King admitted. 

The 92nd Illinois lost half of the 
sixty-four men on picket that morning, 
including several soldiers murdered 
after surrendering to Brigadier Gen- 


_ eral William Y. C. Humes’ Tennessee 


Brigade. George Thomas blamed the 
debacle on Scovill’s failure to “keep 
himself informed of the situation of 
affairs,” but noted that “if we do not 
run risks we never shall know anything 
of the enemy.” He promised “outrages 
committed by the enemy on the prison- 
ers will be attended to,” turning a blind 
eye when his cavalrymen retaliated by 
executing at least one trooper from the 
9th Tennessee Cavalry Battalion after 


another small fight on April 29. Such | 


bloody pinpricks marked the ongoing | 


struggle for the critical mountain passes 
in north Georgia. 

Thomas kept these skirmishes 
focused on the seven-mile section of 
Taylor’s Ridge between Nickajack Gap 
and Catoosa Creek, the most obvious 
approach routes to Confederate posi- 
tions at Tunnel Hill, Rocky Face Ridge, 
and Dalton. The Virginian carefully 
avoided drawing attention to Gordon’s 
or Ship’s Gaps, respectively four and 
nine miles farther south. In Thomas’ 
original plan to turn the Rebels out of 
Dalton by menacing Resaca, he would 
have needed to push thousands of men 
through those lower gaps before the 
enemy reacted. Despite Sherman’s veto 
of the Snake Creek Gap maneuver in 
favor of a deeper thrust toward Rome, 
Thomas kept his options open because 
to do otherwise would have been out 
of character. By month’s end, Joseph 
Wheeler had obligingly contracted his 
Confederate cavalrymen north and 
northwest of Dalton, posting only a 
thin vidette line to cover Gordon’s Gap, 
Ship’s Gap, Villanow, and Snake Creek 
Gap, thus leaving the road to Resaca es- 
sentially unguarded. 

Sherman had not actually confided 
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General Joseph E. Johnston, the 
commander of the Army of Tennessee. 


the totality of his strategic conception 
to Thomas, McPherson, or even Grant. 
Irritated by Forrest’s raids through 
western Tennessee, and still expecting 
his veterans to return from Red River 
on time, Sherman decided to conduct 
a Meridian-style march through north- 
ern Mississippi and Alabama during 
late April. A. J. Smith would “pause at 
Vicksburg to replenish supplies,” then 
“push up the Yazoo.... dismembark, 
march rapidly on Grenada,” explode “a 
big bombshell in Forrest’s camp,” then 
tramp “across to the Tombigbee and up 
to Decatur, Ala., whence General Dodge 
will move out to meet him.” Grant ul- 
timately overruled this plan, preferring 
that Smith’s command remain aboard 
its transports, where it could “be got at 
once where it can operate with one of 
the main armies.” 

Sherman also wanted to detach 
Brigadier General Kenner Garrard’s 
cavalry division from Thomas to cover 
“McPherson’s right rear or front” as the 
Army of the Tennessee advanced on 
Rome, which would hopefully panic 
Johnston into retreating sixty-five miles 
to the Chattahoochee River’s south 
bank. Sherman did not tell Thomas 
that he then expected “to cast off” Gar- 
rard toward Opelika and West Point to 
damage the Montgomery and Atlanta 
Railroad, after which the cavalry would 
either return to the main army or “seek 
safety at Pensacola.” This deep raid into 
central Alabama also fizzled because 


Library of Congress 


Major General William T. Sherman 
favored a wider right-hook. 


Garrard’s division could not be prop- 
erly mounted before early May. 

These ancillary operations having 
proven impractical, Sherman concen- 
trated on having Thomas (supported 
by Schofield’s corps-sized Army of the 
Ohio) hold Johnston at Dalton while 
McPherson took Rome. Sherman set at 
30,000 infantry the necessary strength 
for an independent plunge toward 
the Coosa, but the XV and XVI Corps 
totaled only 20,000 men for active op- 
erations. To make good the deficit re- 
quired either A. J. Smith’s command or 
the furloughed veterans of Frank Blair’s 
XVII Corps. Learning on April 22 of 
Banks’ defeat at Mansfield, Sherman 
realized that he would have to “calculate 
to leave Smith’s command out.” He 
continued to think that it possible “to 
get up McPherson’s [Blair’s] two divi- 
sions from Cairo” for several more days, 
but on April 27 surrendered to the in- 
evitable, canceling the Rome operation 
and ordering the Army of the Tennessee 
to Chattanooga, where the offensive 
would “start from a common center.” 

(Understandably preoccupied, Sher- 
man missed McPherson’s anxiety about 
campaigning unsupported, even with 
30,000 men. While Sherman correctly 
assessed the 2,000 Rebels between De- 
catur and Rome to be an obstacle as 
insubstantial “as a cobweb,” the army 
commander disagreed. Estimating that 
force at 5,000-7,000, McPherson cred- 
ited reports of another 6,000 infantry 


moving into northern Alabama, and | freight cars, and—with a ruthlessness 


believed he might have to detach his 
entire XVI Corps to protect his flanks. 
Contrary to Sherman’s opinion that, 
when the Army of the Tennessee “moves 
on down, all the cavalry to his front 
will disappear,” McPherson anticipated 
“determined resistance to our advance 
on the line of the Coosa, if not before,” 
strong enough that the Confederates 
“might render our crossing a matter of 
serious difficulty.” In hindsight these 
doubts constituted significant clues 
regarding McPherson’s capacity for in- 
dependent operations.) 

Grant’s “Chickamauga Fever” mean- 
while resurfaced, and he emphasized 
that Sherman’s offensive must have as 
a primary goal preventing Johnston in 
Georgia and Robert E. Lee in Virginia 
from reinforcing each other. Despite 
reports that Johnston had already been 
reinforced, Sherman concluded that 


that Thomas did not possess—ordered 
commissary officers to cease feeding 
impoverished civilians. 

Within four weeks, Sherman, 
Thomas, and McCallum accumulated 
the required seventy-day surplus for 
100,000 men at Chattanooga, while 
stockpiling at Nashville, Stevenson, 
Bridgeport, Huntsville, and London 
enough food, ammunition, and forage 
to supply Sherman’s field army for six 
months. With 27,000 troops deployed 


_ along the lines of communication, no 


| “come what may we must attack Joe | 


Johnston or force him back of the Coo- 


sa at the moment the initiative is made | 


in the East.” Sherman had apparently 
forgotten about Snake Creek Gap, leav- 
ing Nashville for Chattanooga on April 
30 convinced that “if Johnston stands 
at Dalton we must attack him in posi- 
tion.” He told Grant that he would “not 
attempt to move on Johnston’s rear at 
the start, but collect the entire army in 
front of Chattanooga, and make no de- 
tachments till the first issue at Dalton is 
determined.” 

If Sherman’s strategy had unraveled, 
the Union supply situation had im- 
proved beyond anyone’s expectations. 
Operating deep in Georgia’s interior 
required “a surplus of seventy days’ pro- 
visions and forage for 100,000 men”; 
under Thomas and rail boss Daniel 
McCallum, deliveries from Nashville 
to Chattanooga averaged nearly sev- 
enty freight cars per day, sufficient to 
meet existing requirements, but not to 
achieve the requisite build-up. Leaving 


| Thomas to supervise rail security and 


build warehouses, Sherman mandated 
sweeping changes in railroad opera- 
tions. Under the new regime soldiers 
returning from furlough and cattle 
reached Chattanooga only by foot or on 
the hoof, allowing Sherman to “devote 
the railroad solely and exclusively to 
the use of dead freight...” He banned 
south-bound civilian traffic, impressed 
an additional fifty locomotives and 500 


cavalry raid (even one led by Forrest) 
could impede the rails for more than a 
few days, while the Construction Corps 
could repair extensive rail breaks or re- 
place the longest trestles within a week. 
Sherman had thus rendered his supply 
line north of Chattanooga invulnerable 
to any force smaller than an army corps 
with sufficient infantry and artillery to 
entrench and defend its position for 
several weeks. Surprisingly, though 
such an undertaking could neither be 
hidden nor disguised, the Confederates 
neither appreciated the magnitude nor 
understood the consequences of the 
build-up. 

By the time the Armies of the Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, and Ohio began 
breaking camp in late April and early 
May, both the logistical preparations 
for the upcoming campaign and the 
operational concept for the opening 
gambits had been laid down not by 
William T. Sherman, but by George 
Thomas. Sherman built upon and im- 
proved the supply status of his grand, 
combined army, but watered down 
the Snake Creek Gap maneuver to the 
point where it could not be reasonably 
expected to be decisive. In both cases, 
he claimed complete credit, at the time 
and in his memoirs, at the conscious 
expense of Thomas’s reputation. 

Could the Virginian have swung 
60,000 men through Snake Creek Gap 
rapidly enough to trap Johnson’s army 
north of the Oostenaula River? Left to 
his own devices, or even in command 
of the Middle Military Division, would 
Thomas have opened his campaigns in 
time for simultaneous advances with 
the Army of the Potomac in Virginia? 
The ironclad answers to these particu- 
lar questions, of course, remain in the 
realm of alternative history, but it is 
far clearer that the campaign Thomas 
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Major General James B. McPherson. | 
Perhaps his early indications of temerity 
should have raised doubts about his 
fitness for independent command. 


planned and never had the opportunity 


to fight constituted much of the unac- 
knowledged foundation of Sherman’s 
Atlanta campaign. It is time, and past 
time, to give George Thomas his due. 
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ing the additional 10,000 infantry to turn 
up at the last minute. Only on April 27 
did he inform Grant that he had given 
up the idea. The concept, obviously a 
byproduct of the relative ease with which 
Sherman had moved through Mississippi 
in February, was far riskier than any- 
thing attempted heretofore, and its level 
of practicality paralleled that of Grant’s 
projected North Carolina raid. See OR, 
XXXII (part 3): pp. 222-223, 227, 247- 
248, 276-277, 310, 312-314, 325-326, 334, 
340, 350-351, 367, 385-386, 410-411, 412- 
413, 444, 455, 459, 465-466, 511. 

Cleaves, Rock of Chickamauga, pp. 208- 
209; Castel, Decision in the West, p. 85. 
Even in this letter Thomas exercised a tre- 
mendous amount of emotional restraint, 
for had he chosen to do so he could have 
pointed out that Grant’s march to Chat- 
tanooga in October 1863 could be con- 
sidered the repayment of a debt incurred 
when Buell’s army marched to Pittsburg 
Landing in April 1862 to arrive in time 
for the second day of the battle of Shiloh. 
OR, XXXII (part 3): pp. 489-490, 521- 
522; James Pickett Jones, John A. Logan 
and Southern Illinois in the Civil War Era. 
(Carbondale IL: Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, 1995; reprint of 1967edition), p. 193. 
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Most people think of the 
American Civil War as a clash of mighty 
armies. The so-called “guerrillas” of the 
war, we have been told, barely qualified 
as a “sideshow.” They certainly did not 
influence how the war was fought or 
decide its outcome. I believe that view of 
things may be wrong. This is not to deny 
the generals and battles their due, but 
it is also true that the great campaigns 
often obscure as much as they reveal. 
In point of fact, it is impossible to 
understand the Civil War without 
appreciating the scope and impact of 
the guerrilla conflict, although that is 
no easy thing to do. The guerrilla side 
of the war was intense and sprawling, 
born in controversy, and defined by all 
variety of contradictions, contours, and 


shadings. In the face of such complexity, 
wisdom dictates a sketch of the story to 
come. In 1998, I wrote an article for this 
magazine about Confederate guerrillas. 
I suggested that the irregular war 
was far more complex than modern 
historians had imagined and that 
guerrillas profoundly influenced the 
course and outcome of the struggle 
between North and South. I based 
my conclusions at that time on six 
years of personal research. Another 
decade of poking and probing, as well 
as the work of a growing number of 
other historians on the subject, has 
confirmed that assessment. 

Yet, the past decade has also 
shown that the guerrilla war not only 
continues to intrigue, but, judging by 
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the number of misconceptions about 
it, also to defy understanding. This 
is not good. Confusion has its cost, 
and it is totally unnecessary. Most 
of the confusion seems to revolve 
around ten fairly well-defined issues. 
A simple exploration of those issues, I 
am sure, can help clarify the supreme 
importance of the guerrilla struggle 
and underscore its importance for the 
outcome of the war. 


1. Definitions 
This is perhaps the most 


frequently mentioned point of 
confusion. A roundtable discussion 
in the June issue of North & South, 
in which I participated, attempted to 
deal with it, but I fear we may still have 


ended our analysis at sixes and sevens. 
It should be acknowledged from the 
start that the name guerrilla, used 
broadly here to describe the participants 
in this irregular war, is fraught with 
difficulties. To start with, rebel guerrillas 
frequently preferred the name partisan, 
and indeed, for at least the first 
year of the war, the two names were 
interchangeable. Then, in the spring of 
1862, the Confederate government used 
the name partisan, or partisan ranger, 
to identify its “official,” government- 
sanctioned guerrillas. Unlike regular 
guerrillas, who decided for themselves 
where, when, how, and against whom 
to fight, partisans were expected to 
obey army regulations and coordinate 
their movements with local military 
commanders. Generally mounted and 
organized in company or battalion- 
sized units, they operated on “detached 
service” to provide reconnaissance, 
conduct raids, and attack small groups 
of enemy soldiers. 

Yet, beyond this fairly clear 
distinction between independent and 
official guerrillas, Civil War irregulars 
came in a variety of shapes, sizes, and 
persuasions. I use the name bushwhacker 
to represent a third general and very 
amorphous category. Bushwhackers 
were, strictly speaking, lone gunmen 
who “whacked” their foes from the 
“bush.” However, the name also became 
a pejorative term for anyone who 
apparently killed people or destroyed 
property for sport, out of meanness, or 
in a personal vendetta. It bore the taint 
of cowardly behavior. All of the outlaws, 
deserters, and ruffians who behaved 
like guerrillas fall into this category, 
but then many Union soldiers referred 
to all guerrillas as bushwhackers. And 
the list continues. Some guerrillas and 
partisans called themselves scouts, 
raiders, or rangers, and not a few 
home guards and militia companies 
operated as guerrillas. On the Union 
side, there were Red Legs, buffaloes, 
brush men, and jayhawkers, although 
jayhawker, like bushwhacker, gained 
more universal application. The Union 
army tried to define its wily rebel foes 
more precisely midway through the war, 
but the resulting list, which included 
bandits and marauders, did little to 
clarify matters. There was also much 
swapping of identities, with partisans 
often becoming mere guerrillas, and 


guerrillas calling themselves partisans 
or behaving like bushwhackers. 

It must be said, though, that at least 
two things defined nearly all “guerrillas?” 
whatever they called themselves, 
whatever other people called them, or on 
whichever side they fought. First, there 
was the “irregular” way they attacked, 
harassed, and worried their foes, quite 
unlike the methods used by regular 
soldiers in conventional armies. Second, 
their principal responsibility, their very 
reason for being in most cases, was local 
defense, protection of their families or 
communities against both internal 
and external foes. Guerrillas often 
stretched and tested the second of 
these conditions, especially the rebels, 
and especially early in the war, when 
men volunteered from everywhere to 
halt the invasion of the Upper South. 
Still, even then, they considered 
defense of the Confederacy’s borders 
as tantamount to sparing their own 
states the enemy’s presence. If this 
is a somewhat elusive, ungainly, and 
untidy definition, it only reflects the 
nature of the guerrilla war. 


2. Numbers 
If guerrillas were so important 


to the course of the war, how many 
were there? In truth, this issue is as 
elusive as the question of what to 
call these irregular fighters. We know 
approximately how many men served in 
the Union and Confederate armies, but 
few documents, such as muster rolls and 


pension applications, have survived to 
tell us the number of guerrillas. Some 
thirty-odd years ago, Albert Castel, 
one of the first scholarly authorities on 
Civil War irregulars, estimated that as 
many as 26,550 Union and Confederate 
guerrillas participated in the conflict, 
but that number is surely low, perhaps 
by as much as half. Castel excluded 
Confederate partisan rangers from his 
tally, calculated a mere 600 guerrillas as 
the total for six states, and estimated no 
more than 300 rebel guerrillas (missing 
the unionist irregulars entirely) in all of 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

For a suggestion of the real 
numbers, consider that a man in western 
Virginia estimated that at least 1,000 
rebel guerrillas, divided into companies 
of 12 to 100 men, operated in a seven 
county area near his home in late 1861. 
Even if he exaggerated the numbers, it 
must have seemed that bushwhackers 
prowled at will. Nor did the Confederate 
Congress know how many guerrillas 
served the government. When it tried 
to tally the number of partisan rangers, 
precise data proved to be elusive. The 
report showed that 96 companies had 
been mustered in eight states by the 
end of 1862, but everyone knew that 
number was low. For one thing, it did 
not credit a single company to Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, or Tennessee, states 
where guerrilla warfare was waged most 
intensely. In truth, we do not even know 
how many bands of guerrillas operated 
during the war, much less the number 


The sack of Lawrence was perhaps the worst guerrilla outrage. 
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Most historical attention has been focused on the dramatic clash of armies, 
rather than on the “little war” 


of individuals. The story to follow will 
show in a variety of ways that many, 
many guerrillas roamed the wartime 
South, but it is impossible to supply 
precise figures. Besides, it may well be 
argued that precise figures are irrelevant. 
The central story of the guerrilla war is 
not so much the number of participants 
as their impact on military operations, 
government policies, and public morale. 


3. Nature of the Guerrilla War 


This issue may be the least 
understood of all. In analyzing the 
Civil War, civil is often forgotten in 
our eagerness to discuss the war, but 
precisely here, entering the forest of 
generals and campaigns, is where we 
lose our way. We often speak of the 
conflict as a “brother’s war,” which is 
taken to represent the worst of the 
national divide. No doubt, political 
opinion divided some families, not only 
brothers, but all variety of uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, too. But a civil war—any 
civil war—involves far more serious 
consequences than family disputes, 
and it affects more people than only 
those families with immediate kin on 
the firing line. It is also more than a 
military contest, and where irregulars 
do battle with enemy soldiers, we 


must be careful to distinguish between 
guerrilla warfare and the guerrilla war. 
The former defines mere tactics; the 
latter encompasses the full reach and 
impact of guerrilla fighting in a civil 
war. 

Citizens—most notably in the 
South—who never saw or heard the 
sounds of a battle, knew all about the 
guerrilla war. It came to them in the 
form of community feuds that were 
every bit as fierce as a conventional 
battle. It came in places where loyal 
Confederates and equally loyal southern 
unionists squared off to see who 
would control those communities. | 
have already alluded to this clash by 
suggesting the significant numbers 
of unionist guerrillas. The result was 
that southern neighborhoods, even 
when free of military occupation, 
knew what it meant to confront war. 
Citizens caught in the snares of these 
community conflicts were beaten, 
executed, and driven from their homes 
by rival bands of guerrillas. At the very 
least they might see their neighbors shot 
down or strung up, or have their own 
property stolen or destroyed by roving 
bands of desperadoes. Here, for most 
southerners, was the real war. For them, 
the battles and campaigns, in a very 
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genuine sense, represented the sideshow. 

Further complicating matters, the 
guerrilla war bred cancerous mutations. 
By 1863, violent bands of deserters, draft 
dodgers, and genuine outlaws operated 
as guerrillas to prey on southern 
civilians, most often Confederates. They 
sometimes claimed to be fighting for 
one side or the other, but that was all a 
dodge. Their principal interests were in 
evading capture, sustaining themselves, 
and collecting loot. Where these bands 
combined forces with armed unionists 
and fugitive slaves, chaos ensued. 

In all of these ways, the guerrilla 
war distorted the purpose of the larger 
war for many southerners. More than a 
struggle for independence or Union, it 
became principally a contest to maintain 
the security of their homes and families. 
Local security trumped national goals 
and agendas. Rebels and unionists, 
alike, came to see the war not so much 
as an epic clash between nations, but 
as a showdown to determine who 
would control hundreds of individual 
communities and neighborhoods across 
the South. 


4. Membership 


Who formed these guerrilla 
bands? How did they differ, if at all, 
from the common soldiery of the war? 
For a long time, common wisdom 
labeled them all cutthroats and ne’er- 
do-wells, but it was not so. Granted, the 
conditions of the guerrilla war created 
a breeding ground for the restless 
and disaffected, for the paranoid and 
pathological, but such men alone could 
scarcely account for the large numbers 
who wished to join the irregular war. 
The striking thing about many rebel 
guerrillas, at least, was their respectable, 
middle-class status. Their bands 
included prosperous, educated, and 
respected leaders of the community. 
They may or may not have been 
slaveholders. They may or may not 
have been adventurous youths keen 
on adventure, but they generally were 
not poor people or stone cold killers. 
The majority appear to have fought for 
well-considered political reasons, and 
certainly most of them believed in law 
and order. This might even be said of 
many “outlaw” bands that became part 
of the guerrilla war. The army deserters 
and draft dodgers in these bands were 
more than likely perfectly respectable 


citizens under normal circumstances. 
They had only turned against the 
Confederate government because they 
opposed the war or had grown weary 
of it. Outlawry and guerrilla action 
was their only defense against provost 
marshals and their best means of 
survival. 

Peter B. Rightor, for example, 
was a “well-to-do farmer and grazier” 
in his mid-fifties when he organized 
a guerrilla band in western Virginia. 
He had been an articulate leader of 
the secession movement, but when 
his handsome residence was burned 
in June 1861—whether by the army 
or unionist neighbors is unclear—he 
became a bushwhacker who lived only 
for “revenge.” E. D. Thomson, who led 
a band of fifteen guerrillas in Fayette 
County, West Virginia, was only twenty- 
two years old, but at least four of his 
men were over forty, and over half of 
them came from landholding families. 
In southeastern Missouri, a largely 
illiterate farmer named Sam Hildebrand 
had already shot or hanged a dozen men 
by 1864, but in that same year, a band 
of quite different bushwhackers formed 
just north of his stamping grounds to 
protect families and property. Seventeen 
of these men owned between them 
2,580 acres, an average of 152 acres per 
man, with all of the land valued at a 
minimum of two dollars per acre. Two 
of these men also operated grist mills, 
and two of them were preachers. One 
of the most renowned rebel guerrillas 
in Kentucky was Jerome Clark, better 
known as “Sue Mundy.” He came 
from a prominent family in Simpson 
County. His father was a prosperous 
farmer, former postmaster, and former 
general of the state militia. An uncle 
had been a congressman and diplomat, 
and Clark was related by marriage to 
John S. Mosby, who himself came from 
a slaveholding family of the middling 
gentry. Of course, none of that kept 
Clark from being hanged for his crimes 
in 1865. 

Kinship and family ties also 
figured in the organization of some 
guerrilla bands. Peter Rightor, for 
example, was the acknowledged leader 
of the Rightor and Curry clans, and 
such family allegiances could intensify 
already fierce neighborhood battles. 
“Kindred will be divided by the sword. 
Ancient friendships changed to bloody 


“Sue Mundy,’ whose real name was 
Jerome Clark. 


feuds,’ declared a Virginian. And the 
bitterness of such feuds only deepened as 
the war progressed. As new grievances 
exacerbated old ones, days of reckoning 
multiplied, men were quicker to settle 
accounts. “Just one thing after another 
seemed to fan the flame of our war spirit, 
one man recalled. “[P]eople had grudges 
against some neighbor. So they got 
together to steal and destroy the property 
of absent soldiers and even to kill those 
whom they particularly hated.” 

A few women also joined the 
guerrilla war, and they did so openly, 
unlike those who disguised their sex to 
join the armies. Some of them joined 
because a husband or lover had done so. 
Consequently, sixteen-year-old Nancy 
Hart rode with the Moccasin Rangers in 
western Virginia because her boyfriend, 
twenty-four-year-old Perry Connolly, 
led the band. Women like William 
Quantrill’s “wife”, Sarah “Kate” King, 
did the same thing. Not a few of these 
ladies were deadly characters, known 
killers on “intimate terms with thieves 
and desperadoes.” Federal authorities 
arrested and punished hundreds of 
southern women during the war on a 
variety of charges. Their most frequent 
crime, if not participating in murderous 
gangs, was “harboring and feeding” 
guerrillas. 

Many women and girls, like the 
men and boys they rode beside or 


abetted, had romantic notions of what 
it meant to be a “partisan.” It seemed a 
game, and most had slight conception 
of the dangers that awaited them. Then, 
too, some women believed their sex 
shielded them, that they would not 
be held accountable for their actions. 
That tactic sometimes worked, too. In 
Louisiana, a Connecticut infantryman 
reported in December 1862, “[T]he 
cavalry boys bring in [guerrillas] almost 
evry day, the other day they brought in 
about 40 of them, one of them a woman 
dressed in mens clothes. She was 
[paroled] promising not to [take] arms 
against the United States.” Since paroles 
meant very little to most Confederates, 
this woman very likely returned to the 
bush that same day. 


5. Geographical Scope 


Just as the number of guerrillas far 
exceeded what we once imagined, so did 
the guerrilla war infest a far larger part 
of the country than has been assumed. 
Looking at accounts of the guerrilla war 
written in the 1950s and 1960s, it would 
seem that guerrillas operated almost 
exclusively in Missouri and Virginia, 
with perhaps a sprinkling in Tennessee. 
In fact, the guerrilla war raged from 
Iowa to Florida, from the Ohio River 
Valley to Texas. 

While it is true that the guerrilla 
war began in the Upper South, its scope 
grew as the war progressed and Union 
armies threatened to invade or occupy 
ever more parts of the Confederacy. 
For example, the Deep South, with only 
its sea coasts open to invasion, saw 
virtually no guerrilla activity before 
1862. However, by the end of that 
year, with the northern portions of 
Mississippi and Alabama exposed and 
the Mississippi River virtually under 
federal control, guerrilla resistance 
kept pace. The federal advance also 
emboldened southern unionists, and 
insofar as the guerrilla war became 
largely a battle between armed bands 
of neighbors, this also helped to spread 
the struggle. When unionists in a 
formerly peaceful Virginia community 
gained enough courage to take up arms, 
a loyal Confederate informed the War 
Department, “A guerrilla company is 
needed for the protection of the county, 
and more particularly for chastising the 
Union bands, who have become very 
daring, insolent, and troublesome.” A 
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Judah Benjamin: “Guerrilla 
companies are not recognized as part 
of the military organization of the 
Confederate States.” 


North Carolina rebel claimed that the 
entire western end of his state—an 
area covering thirteen counties—was 
“dangerously infested with marauding 
bands of Tories and Bushwhackers.” He 
volunteered to form a partisan company 
to “range this particular locality, & keep 
on the heels of the Bushwhackers.” 

Also, the longer the war went on, 
the more outlaw bands were formed. 
They seemed to be particularly 
numerous and dangerous in North 
Carolina and Georgia, but most other 
states, including Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Florida had their share. 
A concerned citizen informed North 
Carolina governor Zebulon Vance 
that “squads” of ten to fifty such men 
were operating in his county: “The 
peaceful citizens are powerless to 
defend themselves. The deserters are 
generally better armed. .. . If a company 
is raised to apprehend them they scatter 
off to hiding places and return more 
desperate. ... They threaten vengeance 
on every man who takes an active part 
in apprehending them.” 

Most startling was how the 
guerrilla war spread to the Midwest. 
Rebel sympathizers in these northern 
states, like unionists in the South, 
threatened violence to neighbors, 
preached rebellion against the United 
States, and turned to sabotage. They 
also assisted rebel guerrillas and raiders 


who slipped across the border. The 
reality of these dangers first surfaced 
in Iowa, where a “horde of traitorous 
abominations” threatened to “wage the 
most relentless warfare” against the 
families of men who had enlisted in the 
Union army. When armed bands from 
Missouri then entered the state, initial 
tremors became a quake. Confirmed 
reports and wild rumors, alike, warned 
of rebel plans to steal horses, confiscate 
grain, rob banks, and “burn out every 
d__d abolitionist” in the state. Iowa’s 
governor established border guards and 
a “secret organization” in Missouri to 
gather news about rebel intentions and 
operations. 

The states of Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio had the Ohio River to buffer them, 
but even that mighty waterway could 
not guarantee security. Citizens in those 
states assigned home guards and militia 
companies to patrol the river, and the 
U.S. Navy posted gunboats on the Ohio, 
not only to guard against river crossing, 
but also to protect commercial shipping 
from guerrilla attacks. In Madison, 
Indiana, perched on the banks of the 
Ohio, citizens formed a home guard to 
“patrol the streets at night,” suppress 
riots, and “oppose any surprise from ... 
Kentucky” The state’s governor 
understood the mood of his —_ggynty 
people. “They are in deadly | 
fear that marauding parties ad 
from the other side of the river 
will plunder and burn their © 
towns,” he told the U.S. War 
Department. With no means 


likely to undermine military discipline 
and cohesiveness, and it most certainly 
defied the wisdom of conventional 
military strategies. Even so, when forced 
to employ guerrillas in the early months 
of the war, Confederate leaders found 
them extremely useful. Guerrillas helped 
check invading armies at every turn. 
They distracted the Federals from their 
primary objectives, disrupted Union 
strategies, injured the morale of Union 
troops, and forced the reassignment of 
men and resources to counter threats 
to railroads, river traffic, and foraging 
parties. They shielded communities, 
stymied Union efforts to occupy the 
South, and spread panic throughout 
the lower Midwest. The politicians 
and generals could not have hoped for 
more, and so they vacillated, never fully 
endorsing their guerrillas but uncertain 
how best and how long to use them. 
History had shown that guerrillas could 
not win wars on their own, but rebel 
leaders knew not how to make them 
part of some broader plan. 

This indecisiveness hurt 
the Confederates. Guerrillas grew 
increasingly independent and 
ungovernable, very nearly waging 
their own war. Very soon, too, the U.S. 
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questioned its value. Rebel =~ 
leaders were not so sure. They 
knew the historical precedents 
for guerrilla warfare, not 
least of all in the American 
Revolution, but they also 
considered this style of fighting 
dishonorable. An extensive 
guerrilla war also seemed 
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A typical poster warning “bushwhackers” that 
they will receive short shrift if caught. 


government was leveling charges of 
barbarity against the rebels for ignoring 
the “rules of civilized warfare.” This 
would never do. The rebel government 
first tried moral suasion and 
determined talk to temper the 
enthusiasm for guerrilla fighting. 
Toward the end of 1861, President 
Jefferson Davis insisted publicly 
that the war be waged “on a scale 
of very different proportions” 
than the guerrilla conflict that 
had blossomed in the early 
months of combat. Secretary 
of War Judah P. Benjamin stated 
flatly, “Guerrilla companies are not 
recognized as part of the military 
organization of the Confederate States.” 
Yet, by that time, things had gone too 
far, the guerrilla war was in full swing, 
and the government, whatever its desire, 
could not simply forbid it. The best the 
politicians could do was try to contain 
the guerrilla war, control guerrilla 
warriors, and counter Union charges 
of barbarity. With these goals in mind, 
the Confederate Congress passed the 
Partisan Ranger Act in April 1862. The 
irregulars of the American Revolution 
—southern heroes like Francis Marion 
and Thomas Sumter—had been called 
partisans. The Confederate government 
hoped that by borrowing their name, it 
could present a respectable front for its 
guerrilla bands, perhaps even establish 
a small, disciplined guerrilla corps. 

The plan did not work, and the 
Confederate government found itself 
publicly defending its guerrilla fighters 
—both independent bands and partisan 
rangers—for the remainder of the war. 
By late 1864, it tried to cut its losses by 
eliminating even its Partisan Rangers, 
save for a few companies in Virginia. 
Some historians think that Jefferson 
Davis wanted to reverse course when 
Richmond fell. Desperate to continue 
fighting, they say, he hoped to inspire 
widespread guerrilla resistance. It was 
not so. His entire cabinet opposed any 
such operation, and his chief military 
advisor, Robert E. Lee, had a long- 
standing distrust of guerrillas. 


7. Official Union Attitudes 


Toward Guerrillas 
Not surprisingly, the Federals 


raised a hue and cry against rebel 
guerrillas. As mentioned, they accused 
the Confederate government of waging 


an uncivilized war, and they insisted 
that the rebels abandon it. However, 
Union leaders opposed the rebel brand 
of fighting not merely on philosophical, 
moral, or legal grounds. The shrillness 
of their protest betrayed the fact that 
rebel guerrillas severely hampered 
their war effort. Besides the obvious 
military problems caused by their 
raids, ambushes, and sabotage, rebel 
irregulars posed multiple and quite 
unexpected political problems for 
the Lincoln government. In the loyal 
border states of Missouri, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia, Lincoln and state 
officials worried about how to protect 
the lives and maintain the allegiance of 
discouraged unionists. War weariness 
caused disenchantment, so that the 
war on the home front became a test of 
wills, to see which side could maintain 
civilian loyalties. 

Most importantly, as far 
as the eventual outcome of 
the war was concerned, the 
unanticipated ferocity of 
guerrilla resistance caused 
Lincoln and his generals 
to abandon their initial 
conciliatory policy toward 
rebel noncombatants. 
The U.S. government had 
entered the war intending 
to treat conquered rebel 
communities kindly, 
to create a groundswell 
of unionist sentiment and 
generate a political backlash 
against the rebel government. It 


wished to reassure southerners that 
the war would not touch them as long 
as they remained loyal to the Union. 
These hopes, however, were soon 
dashed by guerrilla resistance. It 
became impossible for Union 
soldiers to identify genuine 
“noncombatants” in a region 
where deadly bushwhackers 
masqueraded as peaceful 
farmers. By the end of 1861, 
punitive measures against both 
guerrillas and their civilian 
supporters were in place. 
Captured guerrillas, rather than 
being paroled or sent to prison 
camps like “regular” Confederate 
soldiers, were either tried as criminals 
before military commissions or 
executed on the spot. The latter became 
the preferred solution for many soldiers 
in the field. 

Equally heavy penalties fell 
on civilian communities thought to 
harbor guerrillas, especially where 
the rebels endangered vulnerable 
supply and communication lines. 
When, in September 1862, guerrillas 
almost captured a packet boat on 
the Mississippi River near Randolph, 
Tennessee, Gen. William T. Sherman 
sent a regiment to “destroy” the town. 
He justified his action by saying, “It 
is no use tolerating such acts as firing 
on steamboats. Punishments must be 
speedy, sure, and exemplary.” When 
the rebels of western Tennessee ignored 
his warning, he leveled other guerrilla 
haunts and expelled families from 
communities where Union shipping was 
endangered. Similarly, Adm. David D. 
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Porter, who admired the anti-guerrilla 
policies of both Sherman and Ulysses 
S. Grant, arrested known guerrillas 
and their sympathizers, assessed 
collaborators at ten times the value of 
plundered or destroyed Union property, 
and burned whole communities. In 
reference to the last tactic, he told 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles, 
“This is the only way of putting a 
stop to guerrilla warfare, and though 
the method is stringent, officers are 
instructed to put it down at all hazards.” 

This is not to say that Union 
opposition to rebel guerrillas kept the 
Federals from using their own guerrillas. 
They never formed a partisan corps, 
but they encouraged independent 
bands of unionist guerrillas in volatile 
regions, and they fielded companies 
and regiments of “guerrilla hunters” 
that were often as unrestrained as 
their prey. As the military governor of 
Tennessee, Andrew Johnson relied on 
men like David “Tinker Dave’ Beaty to 
hound the likes of Champ Ferguson, one 
of the most notorious rebel guerrillas 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. Beaty 
organized his band in February 1862 as 
a response to the “conscripting, killing, 
and shooting at Union men” in his home 
county of Fentress. A Union officer said 
of him, “He is a whole souled fellow. If 
he had a Regiment, instead of a company, 
he would do wonders.” Ferguson 
claimed that Union guerrillas like Beaty 
were his only enemies. “I haven't got 
no feeling agin these Yankee soldiers,” 
he maintained, “except that they are 
wrong, and oughtn’t to come down 
here and fight out people. I won't tech 
them; but when I catches any one of 
them hounds I’ve got good cause to 
kill, ’'m goin to kill em” 

More professional, in a manner 
of speaking, were organized bodies of 
Union troops recruited specifically for 
the same purpose. John C. Fremont 
organized one of the first such units, the 
Jessie Scouts, named for his indomitable 
wife. He employed them first in 
Missouri, later in western Virginia, to 
gather intelligence and counter the 
moves of rebel guerrillas. One Union 
officer called the Scouts “perfect dare 
devils.” The best such units were 
recruited from unionists in the states 
where they served, among men who had 
suffered at the hands of rebel guerrillas 
and wished to retaliate. The men also 


“Bloody Bill” Anderson. 


knew the terrain, the sympathies of 
local people, and the rendezvous of their 
foes. The 5th Tennessee Cavalry ranked 
among the most ferocious of these 
federal regiments. They did not pursue 
guerrillas exclusively, but they were 
good at it. So good, in fact, that rebel 
citizens called them “Bushwhackers.” 


8. Psychological Impact of 
Guerrillas 
To the extent that such things can 


be measured, it is pretty clear that both 
Union soldiers and southern unionist 
civilians suffered psychologically 
from the pressure of the guerrilla 
war. Union soldiers hated this kind 
of fighting. They found no glory in 
tracking bushwhackers and considered 
it “dangerous business.” The rebels 
posed little threat to regiments, but they 
routinely killed or wounded scouting 
and foraging parties. As these numbers 
grew, the dangers of fighting phantom 
foes wore on Union soldiers. They 
dared not stray far from bivouac, even 
when officers established picket lines 
three and four miles from camps. And 
men who saw little or no combat during 
the war knew the stress of guarding 
railroads, camps, and supply depots 
against the shadowy figures that skulked 
through surrounding forests, swamps, 
and mountains. 

A Pennsylvania soldier serving 
in western Virginia reported, “We have 
been learning our full share of the 
realities of this conflict rendered more 
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terable in this section than any other 
from the savage and brutal mode in 
which it is waged by our enemies. ... 
who carry on a war more barbarous 
than any waged by the savages who once 
inhabited this same country.” Eugene 
Marshall, a Minnesota soldier who 
faced guerrillas in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Alabama agreed. In August 1862, 
Marshall had to deal with guerrillas 
who were firing at steamboats on the 
Tennessee River. “All the boats carry 
field pieces,” he recorded in his diary, 
“& have the pilot houses protected by 
extra planking. These are troublesome 
times & offer to get worse.” Conditions 
had not improved by September 1863. 
“Tennessee is not quiet,” Marshall wrote, 
“it is & will be for some time full of 
Guerrillas & to this war I see no speedy 
end.” Marshall was almost relieved 
when, in September 1864, his regiment 
was transferred to Dakota Territory to 
deal with a Sioux uprising. In a letter to 
a sister, he gave his opinion of this new 
opponent: “A white man can beat them 
all the time. .. . The Guerrillas of the 
south are far more formidable.” An Iowa 
infantryman reported from Helena, 
Arkansas, “[I] would rather put a 
minnie Ball through the brain of one of 
them renegades than the [conventional 
army] rebel down here. I want nothing 
to do with them. [T]hey are my deadly 
enemyes.” 

Southern civilians also knew 
the psychological pressure of the 
guerrilla war. Looking at the war in 
retrospect, knowing how and when it 
would end, we too easily discount the 
day-to-day, week-by-week, month- 
by-month ordeal of people living in 
“real time.” One day of terror might 
easily be followed by another one... 
or perhaps not. Wholesale slaughter 
was always a possibility, too. The most 
notorious such incident came in August 
1863, when William C. Quantrill’s 
band murdered 150 men and boys at 
Lawrence, Kansas. Not as horrendous, 
though similar in its psychological 
impact, was a September 1864 raid on 
Centralia, Missouri. Led by former 
Quantrill lieutenant William “Bloody 
Bill” Anderson, the event haunted the 
town’s survivors for many years. One 
man reported the scene: “Women and 
children cowered behind boxes or in 
stores, crying, moaning and wringing 
their hands. The men stood like statues, 


numb with horror and fearful of what 
might happen next. The guerrillas 
seemed transformed into fiends, half 
drunken with the whiskey they had 
stolen. They gave no heed to anyone, 
man, woman, or child, except to insult 
or terrorize them... . Those who had 
never seen men unrestrained, can 
have no idea of how those guerrillas 
conducted themselves while they had 
full possession of the little village.” This 
lack of restraint, the absence of any 
rules, would be remembered by nearly 
every victim of the guerrilla war. 


9. Effectiveness of Confederate 


Guerrillas 
It should come as no surprise, 


given much of the above discussion, 
that rebel guerrillas could be extremely 
effective. They intimidated unionist 
neighbors, and, where they had the 
advantage of numbers, they could 
frighten whole communities to point 
of flight. More interesting, though, 
is the way they forced Union army 
commanders to alter their strategies 
and reallocate resources. This was one 
reason Union leaders railed so loudly 
against rebels guerrillas, and their 
protests are perhaps the best evidence 
of the nuisance guerrillas could make 
of themselves. Often, too, the Union 
army’s dual assignment of protecting 
unionists and fighting rebels came in 
conflict. As early as the summer of 1861, 
Gens. George B. McClellan and William 
S. Rosecrans, while commanding 
troops in western Virginia, assigned 


large numbers of men—one estimate is 
4,800—to protect vulnerable railroads 
bridges and tunnels, the Cheat River 
viaduct, and telegraph lines against 
guerrilla attacks. The additional guards 
did their job, but that left fewer soldiers 
to protect Unionists communities from 
guerrilla raids. Unionists complained 
that the army had abandoned them. 

Everywhere, Union officers found 
their supply lines severed, their men 
“entirely powerless against the rapid 
movements of partisan cavalry,” the 
situation “unsettled” and “ominous.” 
Gen. Don Carlos Buell reported in May 
1862, “The warfare has already assumed 
a guerrilla character in Tennessee, 
and it is to be renewed in Kentucky 
by marauding bands organized in 
the State, assisted by a few troops.” 
Commanders who had reported their 
districts free of guerrillas a few months 
earlier found it “utterly impossible 
to beat them far back.” In Missouri, 
Gen. Henry Halleck, while serving as 
department commander, estimated 
that attacks on the state’s railroads and 
bridges alone had destroyed $150,000 
worth of property in the last ten days 
of 1861, even though he had assigned 
10,000 troops to guard those railroads. 
Besides assigning regiments like the 5th 
Tennessee Cavalry to guerrilla duty, the 
U.S. government created an entirely new 
unit in 1863, the Mississippi Marine 
Brigade, to help suppress guerrillas on 
western rivers, 

William T. Sherman, a veteran 
guerrilla fighter by the time he began 


Many men had to be allocated to guard vital railroads against guerrilla attack. 


his Atlanta campaign, had to allocate 
thousands of troops to guard supply 
depots at Chattanooga and Nashville 
and protect his supply line. He feared no 
Confederate army behind him, for there 
was none, but unchecked cavalry raiders 
and guerrillas could easily isolate his 
army, especially given the unexpectedly 
stiff resistance to his advance by Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston. Sherman's concern 
about his rear extended all the way back 
to Kentucky. When Union commanders 
there and in Tennessee proved slow to 
eliminate the “anarchy” caused by local 
guerrillas, he dressed them down in 
no uncertain terms. Rebel guerrillas, 
Sherman reminded them, were “not 
soldiers but wild beasts unknown to the 
usages of war” and must be treated as 
such. Even so, Sherman ran a “gauntlet 
of Guerrillas” during his march to 
Atlanta. In mid-July, when it looked 
as though his rear guard might falter, 
he increased the number of patrols 
and expeditions assigned to shield the 
railroad and protect telegraph lines. 
He ordered all “suspicious persons and 
families” imprisoned. “Show no mercy 
to guerrillas or persons threatening our 
roads or telegraph,” he warned. The 
army must not be “imperiled by any 
citizens.” 

Union commanders in seemingly 
less precarious circumstances, and 
with no major campaigns in the offing, 
also understood the seriousness of the 
guerrilla threat. Gen. Gordon Granger 
summed up the situation in Mississippi 
in the summer of 1862: “[T]his most 
infernal guerrilla system ... is bound to 
waste our entire army away. ... We must 
push every man, woman, and child 
before us or put every man to death 
found in our line.” The war, Granger 
judged, must ultimately become “a 
war of subjugation, and the sooner the 
better.” 


10. Decisive Role of Guerrillas 
Given the import of the above 


nine points, it is not hard to see how and 
why guerrillas played a decisive role in 
the outcome of the Civil War. Not the 
decisive role, mind you, but as decisive 
as any other issue one could mention. 
Ultimately, its impact was twofold. 
First, rebel guerrilla resistance 
contributed mightily to the Union 
military policies and grand strategy that 
ended the war. That strategy has been 
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General William T. Sherman: “It is no 
use tolerating such acts....” 


characterized in many ways. It has been 
called a strategy of total war, absolute 
war, destructive war, hard war, relentless 
war, and savage war, but by whatever 
name it represented a coordinated 
strategy of exhaustion by Union armies 
in 1864-65 that pushed the rebels to the 
point of surrender. Carried out most 
successfully in Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia, it signaled the physical 
destruction of the South. It object was 
to crush not only rebel armies, but 
also civilian morale and the economic 
resources of the Confederacy. 

This was precisely the strategy 
enacted in late 1861 to combat 
rebel guerrillas. The initial, limited 
applications of that strategy had failed. 
Indeed, they had only provoked more 
decided resistance. When Meriwether 
“Jeff” Thompson, a sometime-partisan 
rebel commander in Missouri, heard of 
the new punitive measures, he vowed to 
“exceed” federal retaliation and make 
“all tories ... rue the day that a different 
policy was adopted.” William Quantrill 
may well have ended the war as the 
obscure leader of a small home guard 
in western Missouri had not his men 
been labeled guerrillas and threatened 
with execution by the new policies. A 
west Tennessean named Jack Hinson sat 
quietly at home until his two sons were 
executed as bushwhackers in 1862. He 
then took to the bush himself and killed 


thirty-six Union soldiers by the end of 
the war. He knew the number precisely 
because he notched the worn stock of 
his rifle for every victim. 

The Federals met the increased 
resistance with ever-tougher 
punishments carried out in an ever- 
expanding area. Both sides suffered 
from the escalating cycle of revenge and 
retaliation, but it finally wore more on 
Confederate morale. The keen-eyed 
Sherman was one of the first to spot 
the change. More rebel citizens began 
to denounce their guerrilla protectors, 
who seemed, at last, unable to defend 
communities against either the Union 
army or armed unionists. When the 
outlaw bands then began to flourish, 
many rebel citizens became “worse 
scared than the union folks” of the 
turmoil and social disintegration caused 
by the guerrilla war. Union politicians 
and generals, heeding the results, 
decided to apply their anti-guerrilla 
policy to the South at large. Nor is it 
surprising that the principal architects 
and implementers of this grand strategy, 
including Grant, Halleck, Sherman, and 
David Hunter, had spent a good deal 
time early in the war fighting guerrillas. 
Their experiences had taught them that, 
hard as it might seem, only the toughest 
policies could subdue the Confederacy. 

The second result of the guerrilla 
war grew naturally from this first one. 
By 1865, as guerrilla resistance seemed 
to spawn nothing but harsh retaliation 
and social anarchy, popular support 
for the Confederacy had eroded badly. 
People who had entered the war as 
loyal Confederates came to doubt that 
their government could protect them. 
Surrounded by violence, all semblance 
of order—and with it civilization— 
seemed to collapse. People who had 
looked to local guerrillas for protection 
blamed them for much of the ruin, but 
they also cursed the government. It was 
the government’s inability to shield 
them that had led many communities 
to rely on guerrillas in the first place. 
When increasingly more people saw 
that their leaders could not control 
the upheaval, they lost their stomach 
for war. 

This disillusionment and fear 
began as early as mid-1862 in some 
places, but it grew swiftly from that time. 
A woman in central Tennessee had seen 
enough of the guerrilla war by 1863. “[I] 
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do wish that the leaders of this war were 
as tired at this war as we are,’ she sighed. 
In 1864, a man in southern Arkansas 
claimed that he felt “more safe” under 
federal rule. In the northern half of that 
same state, a hitherto loyal Confederate 
woman also welcomed occupation, 
“anything for Peace and established 
Laws again,” she said. Even as effective 
and relatively disciplined a partisan 
chief as John Mosby received requests 
from the citizenry to cease operations. 

And so, the Confederate people 
had seen all they wanted to see of 
war, guerrilla war or otherwise, by 
April 1865. It seems unlikely that very 
many of them would have supported 
a “protracted” guerrilla war, as their 
president supposedly wished to do, even 
if it was the only means of achieving 
independence. An endless guerrilla 
war would only prolong needless 
suffering. An Alabama clergymen 
who hoped people would forsake both 
bushwhacking and organized guerrilla 
resistance, spoke for many when he 
said, “These are wrong in principle and 
practice, and whatever apology men 
may have for them during the war, there 
can be none now.” 

These points, I believe, summarize 
the essence of the guerrilla war. 
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Dr. Mudd, Mary Surratt, and the 
Lincoln Assassination 
Two thumbs up, one thumb down. 


Writer and magazine editor Frank 
Trippett wrote in a 1979 article in Time 
magazine, “Assassinations of high public 
figures almost automatically become 
cases that are never closed.” Never 
was a statement truer than in the case 
of Abraham Lincoln’s assassination. 
Historians and non-historians of every 
stripe continue to plow the fields of 
Lincoln’s murder looking for that oc- 
casional nugget that might cast new light 
(or sell more books) on one of our coun- 
try’s greatest tragedies. Now come three 
new books, which attempt to illuminate 
this dark subject: “The Union vs. Dr. 
Mudd,” by Hal Higdon, “The Assassin’s 
Accomplice,” by Kate Clifford Larson, 
and “The Catholics and Mrs. Surratt” by 
Kenneth J. Zanca. Of all the characters 
associated with Lincoln’s murder, Dr. 
Mudd and Mary Surratt continue to be 
the two most popular and controversial 
characters among the convicted con- 
spirators. Both individuals continue to 
be looked upon by the general public as 
| innocent victims of a vengeful govern- 
ment determined to remove the stain of 
innocent blood from the land. 

In “The Union vs. Dr. Mudd,” a 
reprint of the 1964 edition, Higdon 
asks “Did he [Mudd] conspire to kill 
Lincoln? Or was he a victim of circum- 
stance?” Unfortunately, Higdon didn’t 
answer either of these questions in his 
1964 edition, nor in his current reprint. 
This is curious because a great deal has 
been written over the past twenty years 
that afford an answer to both questions. 
His inclusion of a short essay titled 
“Conclusion to Expanded Edition,” 
and a brief “Updated Bibliography” fall 
considerably short of helping readers 
understand Mudd’s role as John Wilkes 


Booth’s key conspirator. In attempting to 
address Mudd’s guilt or innocence, the 
author leaves us with only, “It is a simple 
question that requires an incredibly 
complex answer.” 

I differ. It is not a simple question, 
and once one has worked through the 
considerable pages of evidence and tes- 
timony, including that of two of Booth’s 
accomplices (George Atzerodt and 
Samuel Arnold), Mudd’s own words, and 
those of his attorney Frederick Stone, 
one is left with the not so complex con- 
clusion that Mudd was guilty as charged, 
and fortunate to escape with his life. 

The University Press of Florida’s 
decision to reprint “The Union vs. Dr. 
Mudd” presented the author with an 
excellent opportunity to revise his earlier 
work by commenting on the consider- 
able volume of writing that has emerged 
since his book was first published in 
1964 on this extremely interesting part 
of our history. Higdon is an accom- 
plished writer and the book reads well, 
but unfortunately remains outdated and 
offers nothing new to the reader. 

“The Assassin’s Accomplice,” by 
Kate Clifford Larson, published by 
Basic Books (2008), on the other hand, 
meets most of the elements of a schol- 
arly work. Analyzing the evidence from 
Mary Surratt’s trial and outside sources, 
Larson reaches the conclusion that Mary 
“did indeed keep ‘the nest that hatched 
the egg.” Her well-written study goes 
beyond Mary’s role in Booth’s plot to 
leave few stones unturned. Joining Mary 
Surratt in Larson’s guilty verdict is Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd, who along with Mary, 
has too often been cast as an innocent 
victim. The devoted efforts of some au- 
thors over the years to reverse the find- 
ings of the military tribunal and absolve 
Mary Surratt (and Samuel Mudd) of any 
role in Booth’s conspiracy simply do not 
stand up to Larson’s critique. 

Proponents of Mary Surratt’s inno- 


cence will undoubtedly pick at Larson’s 
arguments in an attempt to discredit 
her overall conclusions. It won’t work. 
Larson’s choice of primary and second- 
ary sources to support her arguments 
are well chosen, and she uses them in an 
easily understood discussion of the facts. 

This reviewer’s criticism, and it is 
mild indeed, has to do with her treat- 
ment of the government’s star witness 
Louis Weichmann. The author devotes 
considerable discussion to Weichmann’s 
testimony concluding it resulted in 
Mary’s conviction and death sentence. 
Weichmann’s testimony was important, 
even crucial to the prosecution, and the 
author is right to emphasize it. But it 
was John Lloyd’s testimony, more than 
Weichmann’s, that placed the noose 
around Mary’s neck. It was Lloyd that 
told of Mary’s damaging statements on 
two occasions instructing him to have 
the “shooting irons ready” as persons 
would be by to pick them up the night 
of the assassination. 

There are a few minor errors of the 
sort that seem to plague most of the 
books on the assassination. Examples 
are: the trial lasted fifty days not “four 
weeks.” Mary Surratt is buried in Mt. 
Olivet Cemetery, which is located in 
Washington, not Baltimore. Anna 
Surratt, Mary’s daughter, married 
William P. Tonry, not Tory. 

Of the five books devoted to Mary 
Surratt, Larson’s is clearly the one to 
read, and use as an authoritative source 
on Mary’s role in Booth’s conspirary. 

The third book in this assassination 
trilogy, “The Catholics and Mrs. Surratt,” 
(University Press of America, 2008) is 
by Kenneth Zanca, professor of religious 
studies at Marymount College in Palos 
Verdes, California. It is unusual to find 
a book on the Lincoln assassination 
that can be described as breaking new 
ground and at the same time adding new 
material to the voluminous historiog- 
raphy of Lincoln’s assassination. Zanca 
has taken a subject that has been poorly 
treated or ignored entirely in the major- 
ity of works. As a result, what little we do 
know about Mary Surratt’s execution as 
viewed by her fellow religionists is mis- 
informed. Zanca’s study is extensive and 
thorough. Most importantly, it is objec- 
tive, not an easy position to maintain 
when writing about religious matters. 

While previous studies have fo- 
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cused on Mary Surratt’s innocence or 
guilt, Zanca focuses on the reaction of 
the Catholic Church and the Catholic 
Press contrasting it with the secular and 
non-Catholic reaction to her execu- 
tion. Zanca also discusses the reaction 
of certain individuals including Pope 
Pius IX, Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli 
(Pius’s Secretary of State), and John P. 
Brophy (Mary’s close friend and ardent 
defender), tackling the debatable ques- 
tion of whether he was the real author 
of a pamphlet critical of Weichmann’s 
testimony in which Brophy accuses 
Weichmann of betraying Mary to save 
his own neck. The author also includes 
an interesting discussion on the Catholic 
Church’s position on capital punishment 
in 1865. 

Add Zanca’s book to Larson’s as an 
important book to read if we are to have 
a fuller understanding of the tragic as- 
sassination of Abraham Lincoln and its 
effect on the entire nation. 

—Edward Steers, Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, WV 


JAMES M. MCPHERSON. 
Tried by War, Abraham Lincoln as 
Commander in Chief (New York: 
Penguin, 2008), 329pp. 


Nearly sixty years ago, T. Harry 
Williams opened the modern dialogue 
regarding Abraham Lincoln’s perfor- 
mance as a wartime president. His Lin- 
coln and His Generals is easily one of 
the ten most influential Civil War books 
ever written, and any serious treatment 
of Lincoln has to be measured against 
that standard. 

James M. McPherson’s current 
contribution to the dialogue is not de- 
finitive, because it is doubtful that any 
single Lincoln-based work could ever 
have the last word, but Tried by War 
both summarizes the achievements of 
the past half-century of scholarship and 
sets the stage for the next. McPherson, 
like Williams, chooses a narrative rath- 
er than a thematic framework, which 
arguably works better for his subject, as 
it allows the reader to follow Lincoln’s 
progressive development over time. 

In McPherson’s hands, Lincoln is 
more personally confident that Wil- 
liams portrayed him, and has a stron- 
ger sense of national policy, with its 
relationship to strategy, from the war’s 


beginning. Like Williams, McPherson 
understands that the President showed 
too much deference toward his senior 
generals in 1861-1862, and made some 
questionable selections for high com- 
mand. But McPherson resists looking 
backward for a “best-case” alternative, 
and makes a strong case that the Presi- 
dent consistently chose the best candi- 
date available at the time. 

In two areas, McPherson signifi- 
cantly advances our understanding of 
Lincoln as war leader. He is explicit 
in examining some of the President’s 
difficult choices with respect to civil 
liberties and the Constitution, and the 
unfortunate precedents they have cre- 
ated. That topic would not have had 
a place in mainstream Lincoln studies 
fifty years ago. 

McPherson is also far more atten- 
tive to the nuances of the relationship 
between the Chief Executive and his 
last General-in-Chief, Ulysses Grant, 
than most historians have been. He 
correctly sees Lincoln as maintaining 
his own prerogatives for final decision- 
making in high-level command ap- 
pointments, national policy, and even 
oversight of Grant’s grand strategy. 
Henry Halleck’s difficult role as some- 
time mediator between General and 
President is assumed rather than ex- 
plored, but this seems to be a legitimate 
decision in maintaining a clear narra- 
tive focus on Lincoln. 

If Tried by War has a weakness it 
would be McPherson’s occasional reli- 
ance on inference rather than evidence 
for some conclusions, but this is also 
a product of the fact that even with 
Abraham Lincoln there remain areas in 
which we still have far less documen- 
tary evidence than we would like. 

—Steven Newton 
University of Delaware 


William Francis Bartlett: 
Biography of a Union General in 
the Civil War. 

By Richard A. Sauers and Martin H. 
Sable. (McFarland & Company Inc., 2009. 
Pp.215. $35.00.) [McFarland Publishers’ 
order line is 800-253-2187 or visit their 

website at www.mcfarlandpub.com . 


In the early days of the Civil War, 
Captain William Francis Bartlett of the 
Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteers — 
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the “Harvard Regiment” — posed for a 
photographer. His piercing eyes star- 
ing into the lens and his clean-shaven 
face expressing pride and confidence, 
the young man looked the very model 
of a young northern officer. One year 
later, Bartlett posed again. His face 
was thinner, one of his arms was in a 
sling, and he had a prosthetic leg in 
place of the one he lost in the Peninsula 
Campaign. By the time of this second 
photograph, Bartlett had also attained 
the rank of colonel. At the end of the 
war, he counted three battle wounds. 
He had also been captured, imprisoned, 
and paroled. His health broken, he 
would live for only eleven more years. 
In many ways, Bartlett represented a 
class of young, educated men who gave 
their all to defend the Union. 

Bartlett’s brief life and distinguished 
military career is described in this short 
but concise volume. Although the bulk 
of the work focuses on Bartlett’s time 
in the army, there are chapters dedicat- 
ed to his early years and his post-war 
career. The latter chapters are espe- 
cially useful as they note his early at- 
tempts at reconciliation. Drawing upon 
the writings of eyewitnesses and weav- 
ing together a compelling narrative of 
Bartlett’s life and times, the work also 
discusses the military movements and 
actions of Bartlett’s various commands. 
The chapter on the Battle of the Crater 
is particularly interesting. 

Although this is a fine work, the 
authors might have taken more time to 
analyze Bartlett’s actions. As experts 
on Bartlett, they might have explained 
some of his seemingly odd decisions. 
Why, for example, did Bartlett volun- 
teer for the Union Army on the same 
day he wrote that enlisting meant that 
he was going to fight “against my prin- 
ciples, since I have struck up for the 
South all along” (10-11)? Additionally, 
why did Bartlett continue to risk his life 
even after having lost a leg? On the 
march to Port Hudson, Louisiana, the 
young colonel complained that his ar- 
tificial limb caused him immense pain. 
Still, he confided, “No one shall know 
it” (69). What does this tell us about 
his sense of duty and his conceptions of 
masculinity? 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


Myron J. Smith, Jr. The Timber- 
clads in the Civil War: The Lex- 
ington, Conestoga and Tyler on 
the Western Waters. Jefferson, 
NC: McFarland 

Publishing, 2008. 560 pages, 106 photos, 
notes, bibliography, index. ISBN 978-0- 
7864-3578-4 2008. $75. 


Union victories on the western riv- 
ers were of immense importance in the 
outcome of the Civil War. Army-navy 
cooperation was excellent and warships 
played a key role. The first three Union 
Western gunboats were the side-wheel- 
er river steamers Conestoga, Lexington, 
and 7y/ler. Purchased in June 1861 by 
the army, they were rapidly converted 
to military use and entered service 
two months later. They later passed 
under navy control and became part of 
the Mississippi Squadron. Known as 
“timberclads,” the ships were protected 
only by the addition of 5-inch thick oak 
planks. Not able to prevent the ravages 
of cannon fire, this could at least pro- 
vide protection against musket fire and 
grape shot. 

The ships were relatively small, 
ranging from 362 to 572 tons displace- 
ment. They were armed with between 
four and seven heavy guns each, from 
32-pounders to 8-inchers. All three 
timberclads provided highly effective 
service in the battles of Belmont, Forts 
Henry and Donelson, Island No. 10, 
and Shiloh, and in other location. The 
Conestoga was lost in a ship collision 
in the Mississippi River in March 1864 
but the other two survived the war and 
were subsequently sold out of the ser- 
vice. 

Myron Smith has provided what is 
surely the definitive study of these im- 
portant warships. Smith is the library 
director and a professor at Tusculum 
College in Greenville, Tennessee. He 
has written two other books, including 
a study of Lieutenant Commander Le 
Roy Fitch of the Lexington. Smith’s 
study is well-researched, with exten- 
sive use of the Official Records, and is 
well annotated. Written in a straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact style, the study 
is both highly detailed and profusely 
illustrated. One of Smith’s most valu- 
able contributions in the book is to in- 
clude the views of various scholars on 


particular topics. Thus, when assessing 
the role of the timberclads at Shiloh, 
he includes the views of scholars who 
have written on the battle. 

This book will be of considerable 
value to those doing research on the 
subject or merely interested in the Civil 
War in the Western Theater. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


Gordon A. Blaker, Stephanie A.J. 
Jacobe, and Theodore P. Savas. 
Never for Want of Powder: The 
Confederate Powder Works in 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Columbia, South Carolina. The 
University of South Carolina Press, 
2007. $39.35 


I would have never imagined that 
the community of Civil War enthusiasts 
was anxiously waiting for a detailed 
study of the Confederate munitions 
factory in Augusta, Georgia. But after 
seeing the University of South Caroli- 
na’s 344 page tome on that very subject, 
my wonderment is that it took so long. 
Featuring the work of five authors (each 
with a clearly delineated area of spe- 
cialty) and generously illustrated with 
drawings and designs (many in color), 
photographs, and even a map or two, 
Never for Want of Powder is an impres- 
sive addition to our understanding of 
how the Confederacy managed to wage 
war for as long as it did. 

Soon after the fall of Fort Sumter, 
when it became clear that the Lincoln 
administration was not prepared to see 
the Southern states withdraw from the 
Union without a fight, an inventory 
of assets showed that the newly chris- 
tened Confederacy barely had enough 
gunpowder on hand to maintain the 
struggle for a month. The substance 
producing mills that did exist in the 
South were small and far between, with 
a combined output that was minuscule 
compared to what was needed. Im- 
ports would provide one source of the 
amounts required; captured stocks of 
Northern supplies another, but neither 
could be depended upon to deliver the 
reliable flow of gunpowder that the new 
nation so desperately required. 

The answer was that the Confed- 
eracy had to create a facility capable of 
supplying those wants in terms of qual- 


ity and (even more important) quan- 
tity. For the job of making that happen, 
President Jefferson Davis selected a 
North Carolina-born West Point gradu- 
ate named George Washington Rains, 
whose pre-war experience included the 
management of his father-in-law’s iron 
works in Newburgh, New York. Given 
a free hand in his dealings with local 
governments and no oversight com- 
mittee looking over his shoulder, Rains 
embarked on a whirlwind tour of the 
South that lasted just ten days. When 
it was over he had picked the site of 
an old U.S. Arsenal in Augusta, tucked 
between the Savannah River and the 
Augusta Canal, as the future home for 
the munitions complex. 

Rains’ vision was for a top-to- 
bottom facility, one that would not only 
package a wide variety of gunpowder, 
but that would acquire and refine all 
the mineral components needed in 
the process. He imagined a two-mile- 
long assembly line of buildings erected 
along the Augusta Canal that would 
ingest raw materials at one end and 
deposit completely finished product 
at the other. Since the Augusta project 
was just one of several on his plate, 
Rains delegated the construction to 
architect/engineer Charles Shaler Smith 
and engineer Miller B. Grant. Under 
their supervision, ground was broken 
on September 13, 1861. Amazingly, 
the facility went into production mode 
in April, 1862. It remained in service 
(with some slight disruptions) for three 
years. 

As one might expect from this 
book’s size and title, every aspect of the 
facility is given its due. Savas handles 
Rains, Ross the technical aspects of 
gunpowder production, Jacobe the 
construction story, Blaker got Augusta’s 
piece of the puzzle, with Bragg filling in 
supporting biographies and associated 
stories. Most of the 129 illustrations 
are mechanical or architectural draw- 
ings; to which are added some struc- 
tural photographs and portraits. The 
bibliography contains an impressive 
number of manuscript sources used to 
fill in parts of the story not covered in 
published records. Also critical is an 
index and I’m happy to report that this 
book has one. A few important story 
threads (such as the impact Sherman’s 
March had on operations) are brought 
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up by different authors, so having a way 
to gather these threads together is nec- 
essary. 

Especially eye opening are the charts 
derived from these records. There one 
finds the sobering fact that the Con- 
federate Powder Works in Augusta 
produced and distributed nearly 1.6 
million pounds of gunpowder in 1863 
and more than 1.2 million pounds in 
1864. In all, nearly 3.2 million pounds 
were manufactured between April 1862 
and April 1865. Besides Georgia, dis- 
tribution was to South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Virginia. 

Certainly there is more detail here 
than would be of interest to the casual 
reader. For instance, the records show, 
and the authors dutifully report, that on 
April 29, 1865, one Colonel C.C. Jones 
received four pounds of pistol powder 
from the facility. Given the late date, 
one presumes that the good colonel had 
some non-military use in mind. The 
isolated fact does speak to the degree 
of thoroughness found throughout this 
book. 

There are many appealing aspects 
to this work that may justify purchase 
by Civil War students of a general bent. 
There are well researched biographies 
of several secondary figures and one 
unjustly neglected significant figure 
(Rains) of the Confederacy. There is 
a great deal of information about ord- 
nance and the process of creating mu- 
nitions. For readers perhaps too fond 
of McGiver-like scenarios where a mor- 
tar & pestle plus a few ingredients result 
in an explosive mix, the elaborately 
detailed narrative by Charles D. Ross 
that follows the production line from 
mineral elements to refined product 
is impressive. Among the odd details 
I learned was that each 100 pounds of 
manufactured gunpowder was shipped 
in a barrel with a holding capacity of 
125 pounds. Allowing the powder to 
shift around, you see, kept it from cak- 
ing. 

On a whole other level, the story of 
the Confederate Powder Works is a saga 
of determined, resourceful, and inven- 
tive individuals forging an industrial 
complex without peer in the wartime 
South. Obstacles abounded, frustra- 
tions were many, with each day filled 
with uncertainties. Yet the Powder 


Works continued to operate as designed 
to the very end. Ironically, though 
Rains, Smith and Miller survived the 
war, and though each applied their 
considerable talents to postwar oppor- 
tunities, none realized a success on par 
with the Confederate Powder Works. 
In the end one is left with a feeling of 
awe at what was achieved, and sadness 
that so much ingenuity and inspiration 
was invested in the production of mate- 
rial meant to help Americans kill other 
Americans, 

While not exactly a page turner, 
Never for Want of Powder nevertheless 
belongs in every serious collection de- 
voted to the Civil War. 

—Noah Andre Trudeau 


The Horrid Pit: The Battle of the 
Crater, the Civil War’s Cruelest 
Mission. 

By Alan Axelrod. (New York: Carroll & 
Graf Publishers, 2007, 284pp. ISBN-10: 
0-7867-1811-0). 


The failed Union assault against El- 
liot’s Salient at Petersburg, Virginia, on 
July 30, 1864, popularly known as the 
Battle of the Crater, has been the sub- 
ject of a modest number of small book- 
length studies as well as several novels. 
Alan Axelrod’s entry in this field offers 
a critique of Federal (mis)management 
of this desperate enterprise. While nec- 
essarily touching upon all the various 
aspects of this complicated event, Axel- 
rod’s principal focus remains on those 
who made the decisions, or whose ac- 
tions or lack of action contributed to 
what Ulysses S. Grant later termed “a 
stupendous failure.” 

The story of the Pennsylvania 
troops who tunneled under Rebel lines 
to explode an enemy redoubt and the 
subsequent bungled attack on that 
position are familiar enough that no 
summary will be offered here. Axelrod 
writes well and apportions the blame 
with an even hand. No one escapes his 
censure: U.S. Grant, the Army of the 
Potomac high command, Ambrose 
Burnside and his subordinate com- 
manders. This is indeed a case where 
there is a mountain of blame to go 
around. There were cover-ups as well 
as first George Meade and then Am- 
brose Burnside used public forums 
to spin the story their way. Axelrod’s 
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arguments are generally persuasive and 
he does not appear to have an agenda 
to push or officer whose reputation he 
is seeking to refurbish. Readers curious 
as to how the Union high command 
could so thoroughly muck up a major 
military assault will find answers here. 
That’s the good news. 

For this reviewer, the bad news be- 
gan with the book cover, which features 
a well-known photograph of Union 
soldiers sitting in a trench while a pair 
of ramrod straight officers stand in the 
open, presumably looking toward the 
enemy. For many years this picture was 
widely reprinted under the title “In the 
trenches before Petersburg, Virginia, 
1865.” In 1986 photo historian William 
Frassanito (in his book Grant and Lee: 
The Virginia Campaigns 1864-1865) 
conclusively proved that the image ac- 
tually depicted Federal troops at Freder- 
icksburg in 1863. I can understand why 
a picture researcher or book designer 
might be misled, especially as it appears 
that the New York Public Library has 
stuck with the old identification, but 
author Axelrod’s failure to catch this is 
disheartening, especially since he lists 
Frassanito’s book in his bibliography. 

Beyond the cover gaff, I was disap- 
pointed to note that Axelrod made no 
use of any manuscript collection. His 
primary material comes principally 
from the Official Records or the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War’s 
hearings into the fiasco. Most of the 
other first-hand quotations come from 
their use in various secondary books, 
including one by this reviewer. In this 
day and age, I am always skeptical of 
the value of a “battle” book that relies 
entirely on published material. Even a 
narrow focus on the key commanders 
would have benefited from some exam- 
ination of the papers of those individu- 
als. This lack of depth is unfortunate. 

At the risk of sounding like a bro- 
ken record, | will also note that this 
book comes up short in the map area. 
There is one modern map showing the 
opposing lines and the route taken by 
the mine tunnel. There are no maps 
showing troop movements before, dur- 
ing, or after the battle, a decided nega- 
tive on my scorecard. The book is filled 
with images of the Petersburg siege and 
headshots of the principals under Axel- 
rod’s microscope. 


Author Axelrod obviously has a 
passion for the Civil War, and from 
the thought that went into his argu- 
ments about command responsibility, 
this is a subject about which he cares a 
great deal. He really needs to take his 
scholarship to the next level and move 
beyond research limited to published 
works. There are layers and layers to 
this still fascinating and tragic story that 
remain to be explored and exposed. For 
all its virtues, The Horrid Pit, falls short 
of the standard that today’s knowledge- 
able readers expect. 

—Noah Andre Trudeau 


The 115th New York in the Civil 
War: A Regimental History. 
By Mark Silo. (Jefferson, North Carolina: 
McFarland & Company, Inc., Publishers, 
2007, 306pp. ISBN-13: 978-0-7864- 
2997-4.) 


First-time author Mark Silo (his 
brief biography describes him as a “civil 
engineer”) has produced an exemplary 
regimental history of the 115th New 
York, an outfit organized in three coun- 
ties just north of Albany. Although 
the unit’s 1865 published history 
proclaimed it the “Iron Hearted Regi- 
ment,” Silo’s dramatic chronicle charts 
the story of a command that had more 
than its share of bad luck. 

Mustered into Federal service on 
August 27, 1862, the soldiers of the 
115th had barely learned some basic 
drills before they were assigned to the 
Federal garrison at Harpers Ferry—just 
in time to be surrendered to Stonewall 
Jackson’s men on September 15. The 
regiment’s members then spent nearly 
two months interned as paroled prison- 
ers of war at Camp Douglas in Chicago. 
By the time they were restored to full 
service in December, the soldiers of 
the 115th had acquired a stain on their 
reputation that would require blood to 
erase. 

It would be the fate of the 115th 
to be assigned to mostly secondary 
theaters of operation where it served 
under a succession of mediocre area 
commanders. Yet this did not prevent 
the regiment from finding itself in a 
number of coffin corners in several 
lesser known battles: Olustee (where it 
suffered 296 casualties), Second Deep 
Bottom (73 casualties), Fort Gilmer (33 


casualties) and Fort Fisher (17 casual- 
ties). In a bitter irony, the regiment’s 
one moment of pure glory at Fort 
Fisher was capped with tragedy as the 
battle weary men bedded down atop 
the captured bastion’s massive powder 
magazine. Candle bearing scavengers 
seeking loot set off the charges, and the 
resulting massive explosion hurled 11 
more members of the 115th into obliv- 
ion. What remained of the regiment 
saw service with Sherman to finish the 
war, finally mustering out on July 3, 
1865. 

Mark Silo tells the story of this regi- 
ment with great skill, compassion, and 
insight. Potential writers of regimental 
histories should obtain a copy of this 
book if only to see how it ought to be 
done. He expertly fashions his nar- 
rative from an impressive number of 
sources: published materials, newspaper 
letters/articles, diaries, letters, regimen- 
tal papers in national and local archives, 
and items from the families of unit 
members. 

Silo adroitly avoids just about every 
pitfall that inflicts many modern regi- 
mental histories. His knowledge of the 
larger picture is assured, so his summa- 
ries of engagements involving the 115th 
(no matter how obscure) are thoughtful 
and concise. His complete command 
of materials means that there is always 
a word or two or more from 115th 
participants for any action or incident 
described. He is honest enough not to 
sugar coat his narrative with lame ex- 
planations for failures or to gloss over 
the human foibles of some regimental 
members. The good, the bad, and the 
ugly all find their places in his narrative. 

What emerges from this remarkable 


history is the story of a community of 
citizens determined to risk their lives to 
preserve the Union. “I acknowledge I 
am tired of the war,’ wrote a 115th offi- 
cer in 1864, “but I am not tired enough 
to accept a dishonorable peace.” Said 
another: “Oh, how I hate those men 
who talk of peace when there can be no 
peace as long as there is a Reble {sic} in 
arms.” Nearly sixty years after the war 
ended, a 115th veteran, speaking to a 
reunion of comrades, reiterated that “we 
rest from the great work that we did in 
reclaiming our brothers of the south- 
land from their error of secession and 
restoring the flag to its sovereign place 
at the head of a united people....” There 
is a quiet eloquence to these sentiments 
that speaks volumes about the men 
who saved the Union. 

Graced with fine battle maps by 
Blake A. Magner, a select number of 
contemporary site photographs taken 
by the author, plus a lot more period 
images and soldier portraits, this book 
is also a delight for the eyes. My obliga- 
tory quibble would be to have wished 
for more concerning the upstate New 
York home front during the war, but 
it is a minor matter of omission in an 
otherwise laudable enterprise. A full 
regimental roster completes the book. 

Mark Silo honored the memory 
of the 115th New York by bringing its 
service to life with all the research tools 
available to a modern historian. While 
his Preface acknowledges the many 
hands who helped him in his search for 
materials, Silo well deserves a solo bow 
in the spotlight for his accomplishment 
in kneading all this material into a book 
that is a pleasure to read and to review. 

—Noah Andre Trudeau 
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